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THE CHANGING SEASONS 
A Summary of the Winter Season 


Ludlow Griscom 


MM?" of the eastern half of North America 
enjoved a very warm fall, and at least the 
first half of the winter was exceptionally mild and 
open. February was cold in the Atlantic States 
from southern New Jersey southward and in most 
of the interior, but very mild in the Northeast. 
Proceeding westward and northward (Chicago to 
North Dakota), the winter was normal to long. 
cold and very windy. Texas reported a mild and 
normal season, 

In Utah December was mild, then suddenly cold 
in January, then mild again. Mr. Lockerbie’s counts 
of waterfowl, showing the sharp decrease after the 
January freeze, are of special interest. Their prize 
local rarity was a varied thrush. California had 
some cold weather southward, and relatively little 
rain. There were many notable records of water 
birds in the San Francisco area. Among many 
others, rare ducks such as the wood duck, buffle- 
head, harlequin, and hooded merganser were 
noted. A solitaire was reported near Los Angeles. 

Turning now to the much _ better-covered East, 
three outstanding generalizations can be made. In 
spite of the mild weather, there were notable in- 
vasions of certain northern “winter” birds, proving 
as graphically as possible that a failure of food 
supply rather than cold is the decisive factor. Sec- 
ondly, the number of northward stragglers of spe- 
cies of relatively southern winter range was almost 
incredible, Not only were there many “first” records 
for every local region, but various tropical species 
lingered in the United States for the first time in 
history. Finally, never before did so many stragglers 
survive into late winter or even the entire winter, 
particularly in the Northeast. 

Western grebe.—Gatherings of over 1000  indivi- 
duals were reported in California. 

Greater shearwater.—Remarkable December rec- 
ords were established in Massachusetts and North 
Carolina. 

Gannet.—Exceptional numbers wintered  north- 
ward and in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Geese.—There were normal numbers of most 
species. Snow geese continued to increase through- 
out. ‘Two wintered in Massachusetts, 8000 were re- 
ported at Fortescue, N. J., anda peak number ol 
250,000 was observed in Fremont County, Iowa. 

Ducks.—Reports indicated a decrease in every 
region except Utah and San Francisco. There were 
many northward stragglers, particularly the blue- 
winged teal north to New York City and Iowa. Old- 
squaws were notably common on the Great Lakes, 
with stragglers reaching near-by inland localities. 
At the Chautauqua Refuge in I[llinois, the peak 
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count of mallards was only around 210,000, a 50% 
decrease in two years, 

Hawks.—Species of this group were reported to 
be generally common, particularly in the North- 
cast. Observers northwestward were gratified at the 
number of bald and golden eagles, particularly in 
the Great Plains. Only a few goshawks strayed into 
the northern States, with an outlying record for 
castern Kansas. 

Upland game birds.—Universally reported to be 
down in numbers, these birds showed a serious and 
rapid decline in the Northwest. 

Shorebirds.—There were not enough reports for 
any valid generalizations, but shorebirds were re- 
ported to be down in numbers in southern Cali- 
fornia. Notable among many northward stragglers 
were a pectoral sandpiper in Florida and a_ red 
phalarope in New Jersey. 

Gulls.--All_ species continued to increase, ‘The 
whole family has been having a boom in the East 
for over a decade. A Franklin’s gull in Oklahoma 
should have been in Peru. 

Alcids.—No_ great numbers were reported any- 
where. ‘The reached North Carolina 
the puffin and Atlantic murre Massachusetts. 

Owls.—Snowy owls began arriving in some num- 
bers in the Great Plains and northeastern States in 
the fall, but no flight ever materialized; a straggler 
reached North Carolina. Richardson's owl 
ported from Connecticut (very rare), Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. A great gray owl was seen near 
Duluth, Minn. 

Red-breasted) nuthatch,—A 
eastern States reached Florida. 
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great flight in the 

Cedar waxwing.—Remarkable numbers appeared 
all winter from Massachusetts to Florida, and the 
birds were present everywhere in large flocks. 

Bohemian waxwing.—It was a great flight year for 
this species south to Utah and in North Dakota, 
with some birds occurring east to Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and Illinois. 

Starling.—TVhis bird was reported to be generally 
distributed in Utah, arriving in numbers as a win- 
ter visitant; a flock of over 1000 was seen. 

Evening grosbeak.—Observers found this species 
to be moderately common in the Great Plains and 
in the Northeast. Seth H. Low obtained the first 
record for Oklahoma, 

Pine grosbeak.—Only a few were recorded in the 
northern States of New England, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota. 

Purple finch.—A great flight occurred in the in- 
terior States, the species reaching even Florida, Ala- 
bama, and ‘Texas in numbers. 

Red poll—An_ epoch-making invasion took place 
in the eastern States. Spectacular numbers were re- 
ported from western New York and New England 
south to Philadelphia; they were common in Michi- 
gan and Ohio, and some reached North Carolina. 
The hoary redpoll was positively common in cen- 


tral New York and in Massachusetts; collecting 
proved the greater redpoll to be fairly common in 
eastern Massachusetts, and it was reported inland 
to central New York, perhaps correctly. Intermedi- 
ate birds passing as Holboell’s redpolls were fairly 
common in eastern Massachusetts. 

Pine siskin.—A great flight reached Florida in 
greater numbers than ever previously reported; in 
the interior, the siskin was a straggler as far as 
Oklahoma, 

Red crossbill.—Although 
elsewhere, one turned up 
where at Houston, Texas! 

White-winged crossbill—Abundant— in 
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Montana, 
there were only a few stragglers in North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and northern New England. 

Tropical American stragglers.—A Mississippi kite 
was recorded in South Carolina; a wood thrush at 
Cape May, N.J.; a veery at Houston, Texas; the 
eastern Kingbird in Maryland, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina; the Arkansas kingbird in Long 
Island, N.Y., Maryland, and Kansas; a wood pewee 
at Houston, ‘Texas; the Cape May warbler in New 
York and central Pennsylvania; a yellow warblei 
in South Carolina; a blackburnian warbler in cen- 
tral New York; and a_ flock of 
Houston, Texas. 


barn swallows at 
Recorded occu 
rences in this group were: Say’s phoebe in Penn- 
sylvania; Brewer's blackbird in) Maryland; a west- 
ern tanager at Houston, ‘Texas; dickcissels in north 
ern and southern New Jersey and in Florida; a 
green-tailed towhee spent the whole winter at 
Northampton, Mass., and began to sing in March; 
a Harris's sparrow survived the entire winter at 
Boxford, Mass.; a lark sparrow in North Carolina: 
and a Montana junco collected in southern New 
York. 

Eastern stragglers in the West.—These included 
a black and white warbler in California 
white-throated sparrow in Oregon. 


Western stragglers in the East. 
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WINTER SEASON 
December 1, 1946 to April 1, 1947 


BOSTON REGION.— The fall 
that the last seasonal report 
before the migration was 


was so very mild 
had to be written 
concluded. No real 
winter weather 


took place until 
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and the winter population was not finally stabilized 
for another week or 10 days. Both January and 
February were mild and dry; the total snowfall of 
the winter was remarkably low in coastal New 
England. By mid-February the ground was com- 
pletely bare, and prairie horned larks moved in to 
their breeding stations earlier than ever before. 

One outstanding feature of the winter was the 
unprecedented variety of species, due in part to 
the mildness of the season. December stragglers in- 
cluded such extraordinary cases as the greater 
shearwater, vellow rail, lesser vellow-legs, laughing 
gull, and black-poll warbler. On January 1, after 
a week of winter weather, no less than 72 species 
were found in Essex County, north of Boston, the 
previous best record for any day in January on 
February being 58. In the usual sense of the word, 
stragglers of birds of more southerly winter range 
are an annual event in December: only 10% of 
them occasionally survive into mid-January, and it 
is very rare that any individuals at all survive the 
entire winter without accidental aid from a feeding 
station. Never in the historic period have so many 
species or so many individuals come through the 
entire winter. A list of the more unusual cases 
follows: Virginia and sora rails, black-bellied plov- 
er, turnstone, mourning dove, red-headed wood 
pecker, sapsucker, phoebe, catbird, hermit thrush, 
bluebird, pipit, all the blackbirds, towhee, most of 
the sparrows. 

Of the more interesting winter visitors from the 
north, one valid generalization is that certain spe- 
cies began to arrive in December or even in No- 
vember, in spite of the warm weather, suggesting a 
possible “flight” vear. In the majority of cases, 
however, no increase in numbers took place in 
January and February. Details will be given be- 
low. 

Common loon.—Apparently many lingered north 
of Massachusetts, so that counts in December and 
January were insignificant. An influx in February 
to Essex County, Mass., yielded some trip counts 
of 60-72, the highest ever made in winter in the 
State. 

Gannet.—This species wintered in some numbers 
off Cape Ann, Mass., for the first: time. 

Waterfowl. 
wintering Canada geese, but virtually no brant. 
Phe population of black ducks was definitely down, 
both on Plum Island and outer Cape Cod. The 
number of pond ducks on Marthas Vineyard was 
only about 10% of the 1939-40 peak, in spite of 
the mild winter and abundant food in some of the 
ponds. ‘The decline of the black duck should not, 
however, be taken too literally. A very dry late 
summer and early fall in eastern Canada caused an 
early exodus, so that the peak was reached on 
Plum Island in late October instead of late De- 
cember. This concentration of 7000 birds had run 


There were excellent populations of 


out by the hunting season. The duck that regis 
tered the most sensational decline in eastern Mass- 
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achusetts was the greater scaup, and the wintering 
population was inconsequential compared to recent 
years. Only 1 Barrow’s golden-eye was reported. 

Hawks.—Vhere were tar more of this group than 
usual, due to the open season. “The number of 
sharp-shinned hawks may have been in part duc 
to the flood of redpolls. Only 1 black gyrfalcon was 
reported. It is my feeling that too many golden 
cagles are reported, based on characters which are 
largely “psychic.” and during the — past 
Cooper's and goshawks have got a little “tangled 
up.” Large accipiters are rare birds in New Eng 
land in late winter, the Cooper's particularly so, 


winter 


but 4-5 times the normal number of large species 
was seen, even if the exact proportion is doubttul. 

Gulls.—The past winter was a very moderate one 
for white-winged gulls, with a higher percentage 
than usual of Kumlien’s, but a truly astonishing 
number of black-backed gulls carly in the winter. 
One event of the season was the occurrence of 
kittiwakes off Cape Ann all winter; they increased 
until many hundreds could be seen from shore in 
a day. This bird is usually a straggler near shore, 
and several years can clapse with only a few stray 
birds reported. Such numbers are unreported in- 
side of the ocean fishing banks. 

Alcids.—With the exception of a flight: off Cape 
Ann on February g0 during a northeast gale (Kai 
plus), only occasional birds were reported. Guille- 
mots were particularly scarce. 

Owls—There were only a few stray snowy owls, 
and 1 Richardson's near Hartford, Conn. 

Wood peckers.—Notably few hairs 
woodpeckers were reported in  castern Massachu- 
setts, but many flickers. A  red-headed woodpecker 
spent the winter near Woods Hole. Anothei clected 
to winter in an almost treeless section of Rockport 
at the tip of Cape Ann; it came regularly to the 
lawn of a cottage, whose owner supplied bread 
crumbs, potato peelings, and bacon rind! ‘This 
nourishment was inadequate, for the bird was in 
poor shape by mid-January, and succumbed the 
night of January 25. 

Land birds.—Blue jays and tree sparrows were 
scarce. Occasional northern shrikes were seen. Great 
flocks of robins and cedar waxwings fed on an 
abundant crop of berries of various kinds. 

Winter finches —Fvening grosbeaks arrived in 
fair numbers, but the usual increase failed to ma- 
terialize in late winter. Pine grosbeaks showed up 


downy and 


in the hills of western Massachusetts in early Jan 
uary, but only stragglers trickled into the cast. 
There was no flight of crossbills. “The fall flight 
of siskins rushed south, leaving onlv a few strag 
glers behind. Purple finches were about: average: 
the number of lJongspurs and snow buntings 
merits no comment: goldfinches were scarce. 

The second outstanding feature of the winter 
was the great irruption of redpolls, which flooded 
the country. They were in aggregations of hun 
dreds by mid-January, and truly sensational flocks 
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were encountered in late February; one such flock 
in Wayland contained 1800 birds and another in 
Concord was estimated at 2000. These flocks were 
preyed upon by sharp-shinned and sparrow hawks 
and shrikes, individuals hanging around for weeks 
at a time. On occasion, when alarmed by pursuit, 
these huge flocks would burst from a weed field 
with a roar of wings, the birds would light in the 
tops of some tall and distant trees to look anxiously 
about, and the twittering and chattering of such a 
multitude sounded for all the world like a distant 
chorus of blackbirds, and could be heard for half 
a mile. Early in January it became apparent that 
the rare redpolls were present, and I devoted ove 
100 hours to studying redpolls, patiently approach- 
ing to 15 or 20 feet and going over flock afte: 
flock. All extreme specimens, whether large or dark 
or very light, were collected. ‘The results require 
a special paper now in preparation. Much assist- 
ance was received from a group of students, par- 
ticularly Mr. and Mrs. Cottrell, Mrs. Hervey F1- 
kins, Martin Karplus, and = Messrs. Baird and 
Moran. In summary, greater redpolls were not 
uncommon, many specimens of the alleged Hol- 
boell’s redpoll of American authors were collected, 
but only 1 that could be lost in a series of the 
real bird of Arctic Europe. Hoary redpolls were 
also not uncommon and several were collected. It 
was proved, in spite of constant study and_prac- 
tice, that obviously larger birds were not neces- 
sarily greater redpolls. Adult hoaries were readily 
identifiable, but very light common redpolls and 
immature hoaries could not always be separated in 
the field. 

Rarities.—A Harvis’s sparrow spent the winter at 
Dr. Maddock’s feeder in Boxford. A black vulture 
was picked up dying at South Harwick on Cape 
Cod, February 16, an almost inexplicable record. 
I collected a Hoyt’s horned lark at Newburyport 
on January 26, and a western swamp sparrow at 
Sudbury on February 3. An immature green-tailed 
towhee appeared at Northampton in late De- 
cember, and spent the winter, beginning to sing 
in mid-March. Fortunately Mrs. Shaub has taken 
some superb portrait photos of it, and well over 
100 individuals have studied it at a feeder at 10- 
15 feet. At this writing, S. A. Eliot, Jr., who first 
identified it, has not quite recovered from his par- 
donable amazement. His kindness in telegraphing 
or writing numerous people will long be remem- 
bered. T understand that the Rislevs, owners of the 
reeder, have not had a quiet Sunday to them- 
selves for 3 months! But this towhee must join 
the December 1923 black-throated gray warbler as 
one of the two most improbable stragglers to New 
England in history. 

The most unsatisfactory and disappointing event 
of the winter was the incursion of a strange, large, 
black and white grebe in early Febuary. Five 
“western” grebes were found off Nahant one day, 
Mrs. Elkins showed me one off Cape Ann on Feb- 


ruary 6, and on the gth no less than 16 people saw 
a total of 12 (5, 5, and 2), off Cape Ann, all in 
brilliant light, through Zeiss telescopes, etc. An- 
other appeared off the Rhode Island coast’ on 
February 23. None could have been shot or re- 
trieved in the open ocean. The assumption that 
they were western grebes has nothing to support it, 
and is utterly improbable. It is less improbable, 
after a particularly wild and = severe winter in 
western Europe, that they might have been great 
crested grebes. But no one was able to identify 
the species; either way there is no precedent, and 
I feel that we have here a case where a specimen 
is absolutely required. These grebes must join the 
inevitable uncertainties of bird study, and I assure 
my disappointed friends that their personal lists 
of uncertainties will steadily grow, not decrease, as 
their years of experience and knowledge increase. 
—Luptow Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zo 
ology, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


NEW YORK REGION.—The winter of 1946-47 
was unusual both as to weather conditions and 
bird records but correlation, if any, is obscure. 
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ture ever recorded 
for any December day in New York City. Precipi- 
tation was deficient; snowfall was 2 inches. January 
averaged 6° above the monthly norm, the warmest 
January in 10 years. Precipitation was below nor- 
mal and there were 5 inches of snow. There fol- 
lowed the coldest February in 11 years; this was 
combined with a snowfall of 20 inches and winds 
of gale force for almost half of the month. 

Ducks and geese.—Generally distributed but few 
cr individuals than in preceding years were noted. 
One whistling swan was seen at Easthampton, L. I., 
3 at Seaside Heights, N.J. (Woolfenden). Canada 
geese were scarce on Long Island; in New Jersey 
a flock of 600 wintered in upper Barnegat Bay. 
About 500-600 brant were recorded in Barnegat 
Bay. One snow goose was seen at Spring Lake, 
N.J. (Seeley). Gadwalls, European widgeons, and 
shovellers were present in small numbers both on 
Long Island and in New Jersey. A flock of 300 
canvas-backs at Bayside, L.I., was observed through- 
out January (Mayer, Rose). Redheads were very 
rare. There were several good flocks of ring-necked 
ducks on Long Island—at Smithtown, Nissequogue, 
Riverhead, and other points (Elliott), No large 
rafts of scaup were reported; golden-eyes and 
buffle-heads were present but in rather small num 
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bers. Two harlequin ducks were reported—1 at 
Atlantic Beach (Bull, et al.), another collected in 
Long Island Sound near Greenwich, Conn. (Helen 
Cruickshank). This is a new record for the western 
Sound. White-winged and American scoters were 
numerous off the Long Island coast, fewer in New 
Jersey. There were several reports of both Ameri- 
can and king eiders off Montauk Point, 2 king 
ciders on the New Jersey coast (Hunn). 

Raptors.—The turkey vulture was noted consid- 
erably north of its usual wintering range; 1 at 
Mount Kisco, January 25 (Cruickshank), constitutes 
the first winter record for Westchester County, and 
there were 3 others at Ramsey, N.J.. February 1 
(C. K. Nichols). Buteos were rare, but Cooper's 
and sharp-shinned hawks were rather numerous. 

Shorebirds and gulls.—Black-bellied plovers and 
red-backed sandpipers wintered in small numbers; 
purple sandpipers were about normal both on the 
Long Island and New Jersey coasts; sanderlings 
were present but in small numbers; 1 turnstone 
was seen at Atlantic Beach, L.I., in mid-January. 
There were several records of glaucous gulls and, 
as usual, the black-headed and little gulls were 
seen in The Narrows. Very few razor-billed auks 
and dovekies were reported. One Briinnich’s murre 
was observed at Point Lookout, February 16 (May- 
er), and a black guillemot, Atlantic Beach, Febru- 
ary 19 (Bull, Arbib). 

Owls.—Following the flight of the preceding 
winter, there were not over 6 Long Island reports 
for the snowy owl and but 1 from New Jersey. 
There were a few records for the long-eared and 
saw-whet; short-eareds were not uncommon—2j on 
Newark Meadows, January 12 (Urner Club). 

Land birds.—Several ravens were reported in the 
Barnegat area (Urner Club), and 1 at Great 
Swamp, N.J., March 3 (Stearns). Red-breasted nut- 
hatches wintered in considerable numbers through- 
out the region. Carolina wrens have increased and 
were not uncommon in western Long Island and 
the lower Hudson River valley. Mockingbirds were 
reported from eastern Long Island (Latham). 
Ruby-crowned kinglets were recorded from many 
points throughout the winter. Cedar waxwings 
were very numerous; a particularly large flock as- 
sembled in an orchard at Ramsey, N.J.. to feed on 
the rotted apples that were still hanging on the 
trees. After they had gorged themselves, their ac- 
tions seemed to indicate that the alcohol content 
of the apples must have been high. At one time 
the flock reached an estimated maximum of 1000 
birds (Dater). numerous 
wherever bayberries could be found. An orange- 
crowned warbler spent part of the winter at a 
feeding station in Pleasantville, N.Y. (Huntington), 
another at Baldwin (Ritchie). A Baltimore oriole 
wintered at Hohokus, N.J. (Walter), and a dick- 
cissel did the same at Ramsey (Runk). Reports of 
evening grosbeaks were many and well scattered 
through the region, but there was by no means 
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the heavy influx of these birds that occurred in the 
preceding winter. Some of the records were: 24, 
Ridgefield, Conn. (Hull): 150, Mount Kisco 
(Cruickshank); 15, Smithtown (J. T. Nichols); 30, 
Baldwin (Teale); 30, Ramsey (Dater); 300, Mount- 
ain Lakes, N.J. (Stearns): several flocks of about 
10 each at Middletown, N.Y. (Hubler). The only 
pine grosbeak reported was an immature at West- 
field, N.J. (Woolfenden). 

The outstanding feature of the winter was the 
heavy invasion of redpolls and pine siskins. Within 
the memorv of the oldest observer, the numbers of 
these birds that wintered here have never been 
approached. They began to arrive in the region 
during the early winter and later built up to 
enormous flocks. Examples of redpoll flocks were: 
600, Montville, N.J. (Edwards, Evnon); 800, Mend- 
ham, N.J. (Edwards, FEvnon); 1000, Pine Brook, 
N.J. (Fdwards): 500, Ridgewood, N.J. (C.K. 
Nichols): 300, Westfield (Woolfenden); 100, Pleas- 
antville (Huntington). Long Island observers  re- 
ported a heavy flight but not the large flocks as in 
southern New York and northern New Jersev. 
Many flocks of 100-150 pine siskins wintered in 
New Jersey and in Westchester County, but thei 
numbers never approached those of the redpolls. 
The European goldfinch seems to be holding its 
own in western Long Island (Flliott). Verv few 
crossbills were seen. 

A rare western visitor, the Montana junco, was 
reported from Poundridge, N.Y. (Scott). Tree spar- 
rows were subnormal in numbers. One chipping 
sparrow wintered in the region, and field and fox 
sparrows remained during the winter at many 
points. Longspurs and snow buntings were down 
in numbers.—CuHaritrs K. Nicuors, American Mu 
seum of Natural History, New York 24, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—December tempera 
tures averaged normal, January was unusually mild, 
and February cold and = stormy. An 11-inch snow 

fell on February 20 and 





21. March weather con- 
ditions were normal. 
Gannets.—Gannets 
were reported in) num- 
bers along the New Jer- 
sev coast throughout the 
winter. Only 2, at Fort 
excuc, WN.I., 


(Edwards, Evnon), were 
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reported on other than 
ocean waters. 
Waterfow!—The winter population of ducks and 
geese was somewhat below normal. Mild January 
weather encouraged many to winter that other- 
wise would have moved farther south. Twelve spe- 
cies and a total of 10,000 individuals were reported 
on the Delaware River on January 12, when a mid- 





winter count was taken by various observers at 
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points from Penn Manor, Pa., to Salem, N.J. The 
count included 6 canvas-backs, 60 ruddy ducks, 4 
redheads, 1 shoveller, and 2 baldpates. About 95% 
were black ducks. On February 16 another water- 
fowl count was made on Barnegat Bay, N.J., west 
of Island Beach, by D.V.O.C. members, who re- 
ported 3000 scaup, 1200 black ducks, 1000 Canada 
geese, 1000 brant, and 3 whistling swans. For sev- 
eral years past, waterfowl have been almost ab- 
sent from this area due to the eel-grass blight. 
However, cel-grass has staged a really marvelous 
comeback, for it lay in thick matted beds, just as 
it did 20 years ago, where it had been washed up 
along the shore of the island. This factor alone 
could account for the presence of the wildfowl. 
Taking still another count, on March 25, Coman 
and McCutcheon counted 16 species of waterfow] 
in southeastern New Jersey. On the Delaware 
River near Paradise, N.J., they observed 40 canvas- 
backs, 4 redheads, and 3000 scaup; at Mannington 
Creek, Salem, N.J., there were 150 baldpates, 1 
European widgeon, g shovellers, and 2 blue-winged 
teal; and at Fortescue, N.J., they saw 8000 snow 
geese and 2 blue geese. Pintails, which should have 
been the most numerous duck at this time, totaled 
655; black ducks numbered 6500. Other records of 
interest were: shoveller, 4, Point Pleasant, N.J., 
January 4 (Linton); European widgeon, 1, Spring 
Lake, N.J., February 2 (Haines); gadwall, 4, Fort- 
escue, N.J., March 23 (Eynon, Edwards). 

Hawks.—There was quite a scarcity of the larger 
hawks during this past winter. Red-tailed hawks 
were certainly not as numerous as usual on the 
river meadows along the lower Delaware. A_ pair 
of red-tails was observed building a nest on March 
23 at Westville, N.J., directly across the river from 
South Philadelphia (Manners). 

Gulls.—Herring gulls continue to be the most 
numerous of the winter gulls in this area. The 
ring-billed gull, however, seems to be constantly 
increasing in numbers and at times appears more 
numerous than the herring gull on the Delaware 
River. Black-backed gulls also continue to increase. 
Following the severe northeaster in late February, 


surf clams were washed up on the beach in huge‘ 


piles at various New Jersey coastal points. “Expert 
estimaters” figured that a pile at Ocean City on 
March 3 was 14 mile long, 50 ft. wide, 4-6 ft. 
deep, and contained from 40 to go million clams. 
The thousands of gulls that flocked to the feast 
were not able to cope with or clean up the clams 
(an unheard of situation), and in 2 weeks’ time 
the city was forced to remove the smelly mess with 
trucks. At Townsend's Inlet, N.J., February 28, Fox 
reported 5 species of gulls attracted to the clam 
feast there—1 glaucous gull, 3 great black-backeds, 
thousands of herring gulls, numerous ring-billeds, 
and 25 Bonaparte’s. A glaucous gull was seen at 
Camden, N.J., March 21 (Manners). A_ kittiwake 
was found dead at Bay Head, N.J., February 12 
(Kramer). 


Owls.—In contrast with last year, only 1 snowy 
owl was reported, a bird seen at Holgate, N.J., on 
several occasions by various observers. Saw-whet 
owls were frequently reported throughout Decem 
ber, and on December 15 Reimann found g in one 
day in Philadelphia. Long-eared owls were not 
numerous; 7 wintered at Ambler, Pa. (Cadbury), 
and there was another at Mt. Laurel, N.J., in No 
vember (Haines). At least 5 horned owl nests 
were reported in the region—4 in New Jersey, 1 in 
Pennsylvania. ‘The owls of one found at Coles 
town, N.J., March g (Corn), attacked the finde: 
when he climbed the nesting tree, one of the birds 
striking him on the back of the head so hard that 
the effects were felt for some time after. On March 
23 this same pair had 5 headless adult rabbits 
piled up in the nest like cordwood. A barred owl 
was heard calling frequently during March at 
Haddonfield, N.J.. (Wm. Marshall). 

Land birds.—The outstanding event of the season 
was the unprecedented invasion of redpolls that 
reached a flight peak during February, Flocks 
varied in size from a few birds to hundreds, typi 
cal reports being of 4oo at Mt. Pocono, Pa. (P. B. 
Street, et al.), and go at Pemberton, N.J. (Kramer, 
Lukens). Siskins were equally abundant. Evening 
grosbeaks were much less numerous this year than 
last; small numbers were reported from Moores 
town and Brown’s Mills, N.J. (Miss Lippincott), 
and 1 bird at Ocean View, N.J., February 5 and 
6 (Fox). Cedar waxwings were locally quite abun- 
dant, and in a flock near Lancaster, Pa., FE. B. 
Nixdorf found a bohemian waxwing on Novem- 
ber 11. Snow buntings were locally common; a 
large flock was seen near Barnegat City, N.J., and 
among them were 2 or 3 longspurs (Eynon). Al 
though probably representing only a local condi- 
tion, there were fewer reports of the common win- 
ter sparrows and finches this year than last. 

An American egret was reported at Salem, N.]., 
January 12 (Coman). A clapper rail, recently killed 
as if by a hawk, was found at Island Beach, N.]., 
February 16 (Potter).—JULIAN K. Porrer, 437 Park 
lve., Collingswood, N.J. 


CAROLINA REGION.—December and January 
were much milder than normal, but February and 
March colder than usual. Rainfall was below non 

mal for the first 
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number of unseasonable records for both the 
coastal and inland sections. 
COASTAL SECTION.—Most reports indicated a con 


tinued drop in waterfowl numbers, a number ct 


areas reporting fewer birds than in many years. 


South Carolina wild turkeys have dropped to a 
serious low, apparently from over-shooting (largely 
illegal) and increasing predators (a factor intensi- 
fied by lack of controlled burning). Reports showed 
a falling off in mourning doves and possibly in 
woodcock. The season was good for small birds, 
with waxwings, purple finches, pine siskins, and 
red-breasted nuthatches showing up in good num- 
bers. 

Migration.—Among arrivals were: martins at 
Charleston, February 17 (February 24, 1946), and 
at Lumberton, March 7; osprey, earlv in March at 
Lumberton, and March 16 at Norfolk. Arrivals at 
Charleston March 18 
(March 13, 1946); least tern, March 15 (previous 
extreme, March 27); hummingbird, March 27 
(March 16, 1946); chuck-will’s-widow, March 30 
(March 16, 1946); black and white warbler, March 
2g (March 16, 1946); and orchard oriole, March 
30 (April 1, 1946). 

Unusual or rare.—Old-squaws were more common 
than usual (about 100 at Romain). From the 
Charleston area (unless otherwise stated): Hol- 
boell’s grebe, February 22 (Rabb, Mosimann); bluc 


were: white ibis, about 


goose, 6, December 3 (Sprunt); king eider, Janu 
ary 2 (Uzzell, M.); Baltimore oriole, 2 on Janu- 
ary 21 (R. W. Edwards), 1 on February 22 (E. 
B. C.), and 1 (Sumter, S.C.) taken on March 16 
(F. W. Havynsworth);: kingbird, December 8 at 
Beaufort, S.C. (Seebeck), and another on December 
28 at Wilmington (T. Hall); common tern, 16 on 
December 28, and 10 on December 29 (Christmas 
count) (both records at Wilmington), and 7 from 
December 30 to January 19 (R., M., S.); Smith’s 
longspur, December 28 (R.; first record for State, 
unfortunately not collected); chat, January 11, 
Parler, S.C. (Mrs. A. S. Sprunt. ef al.); vellew wa 
bler, January 18 (R., M.); prairie warbler, Febru- 
ary 22 (R.); tree sparrow, 2, February 8, near Nor- 
folk (Mrs. Reed); vellow-crowned night heron, 6, 
wintered near Norfolk (Mrs. H. Thompson); 
rough-legged hawks (December 14-26) and broad- 
winged hawks (December 26-February 22) reported 
on 3 occasions each; snowy owl, 2, December 27, 
Pea Island (C. M. Parker, e¢ al.); Mississippi kite, 
December 29, near Wilmington (T. Hall): dovekie. 
December 28, Wilmington (Mrs. Turnbull). 

Behavior—Two reports indicated hawks killing 
and eating others: red-tailed (?) vs. red-shouldered 
(?) at Yemassee, S.C. (R. J. Turnbull), and the 
second case involving 2 “medium-sized” hawks at 
Charleston (C. O. Nungezer). In both cases victors 
were surprised on the ground, while feeding on 
still-warm victims. 

INLAND SEcTION.—Lingering summer residents. 
The following species were recorded north of their 
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normal winter range (it is interesting to note that 
the species represented have northern boundaries 
of their winter ranges roughly paralleling the 
winter isotherms—paraliel to coast and mountains): 
chipping sparrow from 5 localities; palm warbler, 
Raleigh, December 27 (N. McCullough), Spartan- 
burg, December 22 (G. Cannon), Mt. Olive, De- 
cember 22 (R. Holmes TIP): house wren. Mt. 
Olive, December 22 (R.H.); vellow-throat, Chapel 
Hill, December 22, and Mt. Olive, December 22 
(R.H.); blue-gray gnatcatcher, December 22 (R.H.); 
orange-crowned warbler, Spartanburg, December 
22 (Cannon); green heron, Raleigh, December 11 
and January 25 (McCullough); little blue heron. 
Raleigh, December 27. 

lrregulay and unusual winter visitors.—A north 
ern phalarope was caught alive at Lenoir, January 
2 (Mrs. C. $. Warren). There was a minor invasion 
of redpolls, with as many records this winter as 
ever before: Arden, December 27 and February 21 
(Mrs. D. W. Grinnell); Raleigh, December 27 (D. 
L. Wray, et al.); Henderson, February 8 (Mrs. 
Jeanette Bachman); Roanoke Rapids, March = 
(Clara Hearne). Other sporadic occurrences were: 
upland plover, Raleigh, October 12 (T. Quay) and 
March 20 (Virginia Pickell); lark sparrow, Mt. 
Olive, December 22 (Holmes); red crossbill, Great 
Smoky Mt. Natl. Park, December 27, and Arden, 
N.C... November go (Grinnell); red-breasted nut- 
hatch, 14 localities; cedar waxwing, unusual flocks 
everywhere, 1000 at Raleigh (Wray); pine siskin, 6 
localities in North Carolina; tree sparrow, Ashe 
(Grinnell); cowbird, flocks, at 
Raleigh (Wray, Quay) and Henderson, Decembe 


ville, February 14 


€ 


23 (Bachman); pipit, Spartanburg, December 
(Cannon), and Great Smokies, December 2 
(T.0.S.); horned lark, Statesville, December 27, 
and Charlotte, January 11 and December 25 (B 
R. Chamberlain). 

Inland waterfow!—Reports from Raleigh (R. 
Overing, McCullough, FE. Mitchill), and other lo- 


calities indicated that ring-necks were by far the 
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most common. species (all recent years showed 
blacks and mallards first in numbers). At Columbia, 
S.C., blue-winged teal were noted to be wintering 
in small numbers. total of s4oo00+ Canada geese 
was reported on the Yadkin River (Magie), and 
1500 at Ansonville. Several old-squaws were noted 
near Charlotte (B.R.C.). 

Early nests.—Great horned owl, 2 young, Raleigh. 
March 5 (Quay); crow, 3 eggs, March 29, Char- 
lotte (J. Layton, B. Moon), grackle nest, Colum- 
bia, S.C., March 31, 10 days later than in 1946 
(Mrs. G. E. Charles).—E. B. CHAMBERLAIN, Charles 
fon Museum, Charleston, S.C., and Howarn TV. 
Ovum, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLA.) REGION, — Springlike 
weather prevailed from early December through 
the third week of January, The first “window- 
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of rainfall, had 3 times 
its average. ‘Lhe severest hail-storm ever recorded 
by the local weather-bureau office swept across 
Pensacola before daylight on March go. 

Bird casualtics from the hail-storm must have 
been heavy, but the few reports received did little 
more than indicate the species most atflected. 
Cedar waxwings and blue jays—species roosting 1 
exposed places—were the hardest hit. ‘he count ot 
21 dead waxwings under one tree may mean the ex- 
tinction of an entire flock. Single waxwings and 
blue jays were reported from many parts of the 
city. Other species known to: have suffered are 
mockingbird, myrtle warbler, white-throated spa 
row, goldfinch, pine siskin, and English sparrow. 
Significantly, not a single woodpecker or starling 
(cavity-roosting species) was among the known 
casualties. Nesting, delayed by the cold spring, 
suffered less than it would have in a normal season, 
but most of the few exposed nests under observa- 
tion were riddled. 

Rarities.—Foremost of these is the pine siskin 
“invasion,” unprecedented in published records 
from Florida. Mrs. A. L. Whigham reported the 
first 2 birds at Century on January 5. By January 
27, 50 birds were present at her feeding station 
and this number increased to 500 (est.) by the end 
of February. The first flock appeared in the coastal 
woods on February 4 (reported by Mrs. R. B. 
Harding, a visitor from Massachusetts). During Feb- 
ruary and March, flocks of from 10 to 50 birds ap- 
peared in several parts of Pensacola and the sur- 
rounding areas. One flock, associated with gold- 
finches, was seen feeding among the sand dunes on 
the Gulf beach on February 16. ‘The movement 
extended at least as far east as Tallahassee, where 
a small flock was seen on March 2 (A. C, Shep- 
pard), At this writing (April 16), siskins are still 
present throughout the region, although in re- 
duced numbers. 

An American rough-legged hawk, apparently an 
addition to the Florida list, was scen at close range 
on March 5 (Sheppard). A dickcissel, a rare mi- 
grant and still rarer winter resident, appeared at 
Century about February 15 (Mrs. Whigham) and 
is still present. A barn owl, a traffic casualty, was 
found on the road on December 10 (F. Bray); red- 
breasted nuthatch (1), December 22 (C. J. Kahn); 
ground dove (1), December 22; semipalmated plov- 


er (5), December 22; lesser yellow-legs (1), Febru- 
ary g (these last 2 species are common migrants 
but are almost unknown in winter). 

Populations.—Common loons were more abundant 
than usual and, toward the end of the winter, 
tended to occur in loose flocks on the water; a 
flock of 51 birds was counted on February 26. 
Gannets were seen in small numbers off the Gulf 
beach on January 12 and 26 and March 4g, all fly- 
ing westward. I have appealed in these notes on 
several occasions for information on this species 
from points to the westward, and the only response 
I have ever had came this winter when 2 birds 
were reported from the Alabama coast south of 
Mobile, January 25 (LT. A. Imhof, a visitor from 
Birmingham). Buffle-head (39) and hooded mer- 
ganser (25) on December 22 were more numerous 
than ever before reported. Red-breasted mergen- 
sers were abundant all winter, with a flock of 1500 
(est.) seen on December 22. Redheads, usually very 
rare, were present in unprecedented numbers on 
January 12, when a flock of about 150 with many 
lesser scaups was seen (QO. S. Pettingill, Jr., and 
party). ‘The redheads increased in numbers to 300 
a week later, Canvas-backs, rare or accidental, were 
seen on February g (9) and March 24 (2). The 
Whip-poor-will, a regular but elusive winter resi- 
dent, was reported on December 22 (Kahn). Win- 
tering black and white warblers were seen on De- 
cember 15 and 22 and March 8. Robins, cedar wax- 
wings, and goldfinches became abundant by De- 
cember 22 and were present in great numbers un- 
til the middle of March. Purple finches were com- 
mon at Century—125 birds on January 13 (Mrs. 
Whigham)—and appeared in small numbers in the 
coastal area on many occasions from early Janu- 
uary to the middle of March. 

Song.—The irrepressible singers—Carolina wren, 
tufted titmouse, and pine warbler—were heard in 
full song throughout the winter. The warm weathei 
of the early winter affected a few other species 
earlier than usual: mockingbird, song first heard on 
December 28; yellow-throat, January 19; white-eyed 
vireo (rare in winter), February 4 (Mrs. J. F. Wer- 
nicke); and Bewick’s wren, February g (F. Bray). 

Francis M. Weston, 2006 E. Jordan St., Pensa 
cola, Fla. 


MIDDLE-WESTERN REGION, — Temperatures 
averaged approximately 6° above normal during 
late fall, with the first hard freeze about Novem- 
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ber 1g. Early December and January were un- 
seasonably warm. A sharp drop in temperatures 
in late December and a blizzard the first week of 
February resulted in a prolonged and colder than 
normal winter. Rains in March meited ice and 
snow, providing needed moisture. 

In general, migration of waterfowl in late fall 
was accelerated by the November 19 freeze, re- 
sulting in a general exodus southward, while mild 
December temperatures encouraged a surprising 
return or Jingering of a small but unusually varied 
lot of waterfowl. The increased number of even- 
ing grosbeaks and winter “finches” was offset by a 
scarcity of other land birds. 

Waterfowl.—A 25-35% reduction in the number 
of waterfowl (except geese) was reported by most 
observers last fall. ‘The peak number of mallards 
on the Chautauqua Refuge was 211,600 on De- 
cember 5—about half the number years 
ago. On the Union Slough Refuge in = north-cen- 
tral Lowa, Milfred Smith reported that last fall's 
corn was harvested earlier than usual, while Elle- 
brecht estimated harvest of the largest corn crop pro- 
duced in Mason County, IIl., to be 2-3 weeks late. 
Most of this crop was mechanically picked, re- 
sulting in an abundant supply of duck food. Both 
Canada and Hutchins’s geese used green oat fields 
on or near the Union Slough Refuge (Smith). On 
the Horicon Refuge, winter wheat fields were not 
used, seemingly being preferred. Flooded 
smartweed sloughs were very popular, while dry 
buckwheat fields were used only by the pheasants. 

An influx of about 50,000 mallards arrived from 
the east on the Keithsburg unit of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Refuge on December 17 but remained only 
a short while. At Springfield, IIl., at least 20,000 
mallards and black ducks were present on De- 
cember 22 and remained throughout the winter. 
At Des Moines, 3022 mallards, a blue-winged teal. 
and a red-breasted merganser were present on De- 
cember 22. At Lake Geneva, Wis., on the same date, 
several hundred straggling ducks were seen by 
Palmquist, Stevenson, Anderson, and DuMont, in- 
cluding go green-winged teal, 2 redheads, 107 ring- 
necks, 159 canvas-backs, 72 buffle-heads 10 ruddy 
ducks, and 44 hooded mergansers. A single white- 
winged scoter seen at the same time was unusual. 

The number of winter 
showed a large increase. In the Chicago area these 
birds were present throughout the winter in Bel- 
mont Harbor March g (Clark) and, 
for 3 weeks in February, on the Chicago River in 
front of the Merchandise Mart—supposedly the 
first time in a number of years. 
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corn 


old-squaws seen this 


with 50 on 


Iwo to 6 birds 
were most frequently seen, but 22 were counted 
on February 17. A pair was seen on this date on 
the river at Indianapolis by various bird-club mem. 
bers, and a total of 18 individuals was recorded 
(Campbell). This is the first record of the old- 
squaw at Indianapolis in years. ‘This southward 
flight evidently was general because a similar in- 
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crease in numbers was noted between February 12 
and March 4 on the Cape Romain Refuge neai 
Charleston, S.C. (DuPre). 

Five canvas-backs on Belmont Harbor, Chicago, 
on December 29 were unusual (Schenong, et al.), 
and a buffle-head, 2 ruddies, and a coot on Wau- 
kegan Harbor on January 1 were also late (Bar- 
tel, et al.). 

Geese were evidently absent as wintering birds, 
although the interval of their absence at Indian- 
apolis is represented by a flock oi 20 Canadas on 
December 1 and 74 on March 15 (Campbell). 
Slightly later dates were recorded on the Horicon 
(December 21) and Upper Mississippi Refuges (De- 
cember 27), while a flock of 82 was seen on Lake 
Geneva on December 22. Blue and snow geese were 
more numerous last fall but none wintered, North- 
bound flocks, particularly along the Missouri Rivet 
in western Towa, were favored 
One flock, on Forney’s Lake in Fremont 
County, Towa, contained more than 250,000: geese, 


concentrated in 
Spots. 


but in the aggregate no noticeable change in num- 
bers was apparent. 

Cormorants, grebes, and cools.—A single double 
Belmont Harbor, 
(Schenong, et al.), and another was 
seen on Lake Springfield, December 23 and Janu- 
ary 23 (Bonney). Five horned grebes were seen at 
the same place on December 7 (Bonney) and 2 at 
Lake Geneva on December 22, as well as 2 pied 
bills (Palmquist). The latter was noted on Decem- 
ber 7 and 23 on Lake Springfield. Coots were re- 
ported from 8 localities: 2, Des Decem- 
ber 22; 1, Waukegan Harbor, January 1; and about 
1250, Lake Geneva, December 22. 

Birds of prey.—A_ concentration of at least 30 
bald eagles was reported from Burlington, Iowa. 
These birds, feeding on fish, remained below the 
g-loot channel dams where the water remains open 
all winter (Harlan). ‘Two other birds wintered at 
Indianapolis (Campbell). About the usual number 
of rough-legged hawks was reported. A buteo, 
which was found dead on a Des Moines highway 
at the time of the Christmas bird count, was re- 
ported at that time as a Harlan’s hawk but has 
since been identified by J. Van ‘Tyne as the western 
red-tail. Another bird, almost black above and be 
low, with a bright copper-red tail tipped with a 
black terminal band, was seen on February g about 
40 miles south of Springfield, Ill, and was identi- 
fied as the western red-tail (Allyn, Eifert). 

Gulls.—Ring-billed gulls wintered on Lake Spring- 
field, 15 Bonaparte’s gulls were seen off Navy Pier, 
Chicago, December 26 (Springer), and an Iceland 
gull on the inner harbor, Jackson Park, Chicago, 
March 23 (Nork, Clark). Comparison of this bird 
with herring gulls was possible, both resting and 
in flight. The primaries were lighter in tone than 
the balance of the wing, the tail had a rather broad 
but inconspicuous terminal band, and the plumage 
in general was a chalky or buffy color. A second- 
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year glaucous gull was seen over the river at 
Rocktord, Ill., March 17 (H. E. Bennett)—the same 
place where 2 others were seen on March 2 last 
year. 

Owls.—The snowy owl invasion, predicted afte 
numerous early North Dakota records, resulted in 
but 1 winter record for this region. A single bird, 
seen November 17 in the Indiana Dunes near Tre- 
mont, was previously reported, A barn owl roosted 
‘in a pine grove by Lake Springfield through De- 
cember and January, and 7 or 8 were seen in Feb- 
ruary (Bonney). 

Land birds.—About the usual number of reports 
were received of regular winter stragglers such as 
flickers, grackles, red-wings, brown creepers, golden- 
crowned kinglets, Kingfishers, killdeers, and mea- 
dowlarks. Red-headed woodpeckers were noted at 
Davenport (Hodges), at Knox, Ind. (Dahlberg), 
and in lowa at Cedar Rapids, Fairfield, and the 
Ledges State Park. A yellow-bellied sapsucker on 
December 18 at Springfield was eating frozen matri 
(Eifert). Red-bellied woodpeckers 
seem to be present more often during winter than 
other seasons of the year. Two were seen on Janu- 
ary 6 at Loganville, Wis. (Kruse), and it was re- 
ported on 12 of the 15 lowa Christmas bird counts. 
Northern shrikes were seen near Reedsburg, Wis., 
January 2 and thereafter (Kruse), on November 2 
at Quincy, Ill. (Musselman), and on December 22 
at Ottumwa (Walker). 

Cedar waxwings were noted by several observers, 
but Dana Anderson reported a flock of several 
hundred on March 7 feeding on hackberries in the 
City Park at Columbus, Neb. Quite a few bohemian 
Wwaxwings were with them. On March 14, the num- 
ber had increased to more than a thousand. 


mony berries 


An Arctic towhee was seen at Des Moines on 
December 22 (Haskell, Stiles, Peasley); the white 
spots on back and scapulars were seen distinctly. 
White-crowned, Harris's, fox, and swamp sparrows 
were observed at the same time. The latter was 
also noted at McGinnis Slough, Chicago, Decembet 
27 (Springer). 

Northern finches.—TYhe flight of evening  gros- 
beaks was pronounced in’ the Chicago area, but 
lacking elsewhere in the region. A single bird was 
seen on December 22 at Des Moines (Berkowitz, 
Brown), and at the Morton Arboretum near Chi- 
cago 1 was seen on December 29, 1 on February 
16, and 22 on March & (Nork, Clark). At Deer- 
field, lk, Mrs. George Engstrom observed 4-11 
evening grosbeaks on 7 occasions between March 
3 and 19. Another large flock fed regularly in 
Glencoe, Ill., during this period. A pine grosbeak, 
female or immature male, was scen on January 24 
(Mannix, Helmer, Stephenson) and on February 
16 (Nork, Clark) at the Morton Arboretum. 

An adult male white-winged crossbill was seen 
on February 15 at Credit Island, Davenport, Towa 
(Hodges). A large flock of purple finches wintered 
in Springfield and on February 25 the flock, feed- 


ing in a corn field, was estimated to contain hun 
dreds of birds (Bonney). Lapland longspurs were 
reported only from Springfield (O’Brien) on March 
8, and a single snow bunting at Lake Geneva, De 
cember 22 (Palmquist).—PHILIP A, DUMONT, 2730 
Central St., Evanston, Il. 


OHIO-MICHIGAN REGION.—The mild weathe: 
of fall continued through January, with a remark- 
able sequence of months in which the temperature 
averaged 4°-6° above 
normal, Then the ther- 
mometer fell, and Feb- 
ruary and March were 
consistently cold. Ovei 
most of the region 
snowfall was aver- 
age. 

The mild tempera- 
tures of early winter 
permitted many halt- 
hardy birds to remain, 
at least until the first 
week in February. Al- 
most every species of 
duck passing through 
this region in fall was 
still represented in winter by a few strays, but a 
flock of 125 gadwalls near Sandusky through Janu- 
ary and early February was exceptional. Other ex- 
amples of birds wintering farther north than usual 
were as follows: mourning dove (g) all winter neat 
Saginaw, Mich. (Empey, Black); American pipit 
on December 29 near ‘Toledo (Van Camp); robin, 
generally distributed over Ohio and seen at many 
locations in Michigan as far north as Saginaw Bay; 
long-billed marsh wren near Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
December go (Van Tyne); catbird, 2 in Cincinnati 
between December 20 and February g (Madigan, 
Hertzman, Maslowski), and 1 at Imlay City, Mich., 
on December 30 (Zimmerman); brown thrasher at 
Toledo (2) in last week of December, at Columbus 
during first half of February, and at Cincinnati 
on January 12; cedar waxwings were present in 
unusual numbers: myrtle warblers were seen in 
many Ohio locations and in at least 2 Michigan 
places, Battle Creek on December 29 (Peterson and 
others), and at Port Huron from December 13 to 
17 (Kiefer, Black); outstanding was a palm _ war- 
bler at Columbus, Ohio, between January 7 and 
February 3 (Breiding and _ others). 

During the warm days of late January, flocks of 
migrating robins (as distinguished from wintering 
individuals) appeared in many sections of Ohio. At 
the same time there was a light flight of hawks, and 
a few bluebirds were seen as far north as Toledo. 
Flocks of robins on the move in late winter fully a 
month ahead of the main appearance of this species 
is a phenomenon noted occasionally in this region. 

(Continued on p. 135) 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 


UNIQUE cooperative effort to advance our 

knowledge of the distribution of North Ameri- 
can birds has just been organized by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the National Audubon 
Society. Every bird student will find it interesting, 
and a great many will welcome it as a splendid op- 
portunity to help advance ornithology. The plan, 
in brief, involves mapping of both the breeding 
and winter ranges of our birds. 

Preliminary maps will be published in Audubon 
Field Notes from time to time. All readers are 
asked to verify these, wherever they can, Changes, 
corrections, and additions should be sent to the edi- 
tor. As soon as possible, the revised maps will be 
published in these same pages. Readers of Audubon 
Field Notes will thus see the distribution of their 
favorite birds mapped in an up-to-date manner to 
a degree heretofore unattainable. 

The new project is based on the extensive files 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service which, ove 
a period of many years, have come to be regarded 
as the largest and most complete source of informa- 
tion on the distribution of North American birds. 
Ihe Service’s card files now contain millions of 
records secured from ornithological papers, from 
the reports of government field men, and from the 
notes of a corps of volunteer bird observers. On 
this great file are based the ranges that you sce 
in many of your bird books—books like the Check- 
List of the American Ornithologists’ Union, Bent’s 
famous Life Histories, and numerous regional bird 
books. Now you are being asked to contribute! 

For the purpose of bringing this information as 
nearly up to date as possible, it is proposed to 
publish the Fish and Wildlife Service distribution 
maps from time to time in these pages. The maps 
in the present issue are of the breeding localities 
for the lark sparrow, Chondestes grammacus, and 
the black skimmer, Rynchops nigra. 

What “Audubon Field Notes” want you to do.— 
‘The preliminary maps are bound to contain many 
omissions and occasionally even some errors. Study 
the maps and compare them with your own field 
experience. Have you ever found nesting lark spar- 
rows? If the locality or area has not yet been 
mapped, send your record at once to the editor. 
Do you know of areas from which lark sparrows 
have disappeared as breeders? Or breeding range 
that they have invaded in historical time? Report 
that as well. Lastly, does the map contain errors, 
such as records based on evidence you know to be 
insufficient? That 
wanted. 


information, too, is urgently 


If lark sparrows do not nest in your region, per- 
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haps you can concentrate your attention on the 
black skimmer during the current breeding season. 
The study of either one of these two species is a 
good project for a bird club situated in an area 
near the edge of their breeding range. 

Manner of submitting information.—So that the 
corrected maps can give a really graphic picture of 
the lark sparrow’s and black skimmer’s breeding 
distribution (their centers of abundance, peri- 
pheries of their nesting range, and extralimital 
occurrences), the material you submit should be 
just as complete as possible. Insofar as feasible, try 
to include the following information, both in send 
ing new or unpublished data and in correcting and 
adding supplementary data to the present maps. 
(1) Status as a breeding bird. 

(a) Abundant, common, or rare, 

(b) Wherever you can, give the actual num- 
ber of breeding pairs within an area of a 
certain size or along some stated length of 
road or sandy beach (14 mile, 1 mile, 2 
miles, etc.). 


(2) Time of observation. 
(a) Recent years are preferred, but much older 
observations are also welcome. 


(b) Include month and day, if you can. 


(3) Evidence of breeding. 

(a) Nests. State whether nests were actually 
located. 

(b) Singing males. A male singing on a fixed 
territory throughout the breeding season 
in suitable habitat may be considered as 
a possible breeding bird; where two males 
are singing, they may be regarded as 
probably breeding. Give dates here for 
the number of times each singing male was 
recorded. 


(c) Adults with food. Even though the nest 
was not found, adult birds seen carrying 
nesting material, food, or fecal sacs may be 
regarded as breeding birds. 


Send your information to Audubon Field Notes 
promptly, and not later than September 15. We can 
correct and revise these maps only through the co- 
operative effort of all readers. ‘The corrected maps 
will be published in as early an issue as possible. 
In the meantime, Audubon Field Notes will print 
other maps showing our present knowlege of the 
status of the winter distribution for both the lark 
sparrow and the black skimmer. 
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Preliminary map showing the United States breeding distribution of the black skimmer. 


Sites known to be abandoned within historical time are indicated with an “x.” 


NV 


(Ohio-Michigan Region, continued) 

An event of the winter was the flight of red- 
polls. These northern visitors, ordinarily rare over 
most of this region, were numerous in the lower 
counties of Michigan and were found in virtually 
all locations north of the midline in Ohio. Many 
people in central and eastern Ohio made their 
first acquaintance with this bird. 

Scattered individuals of the pine grosbeak ap- 
peared in southern Michigan, where it has seldom 
been seen before. Snow buntings, classed as_ ir- 
regular visitors in most of northern Ohio and 
southern Michigan, were reported in unusual num- 
bers. 

As indicated in the fall, a light flight of snowy 
owls occurred. Black’s comprehensive study of it 
in Michigan revealed that the flight (200 reports) 
was about one-tenth as large as that of the previous 
winter. The movement began in October, reached 
its peak in mid-November, and declined rapidly 
thereafter, with a few stragglers persisting until 
March. 

Great black-backed and glaucous gulls continue 
to appear regularly as late winter visitors on Lake 
Erie. At Cleveland and ‘Toledo they are seen most 
frequently after the beginning of the year in those 
places where the lake remains unfrozen; such situ- 
ations sometimes result from the discharge of wate1 
from a power plant, The present ratio is about 8 
black-backs for each glaucous gull, and the peak of 
abundance for both occurs at the time when the 
ice floe breaks away from the shore. This may be 
expected to take place from the last week of Feb- 
ruary to the second week in March. 

Items of interest.—Red-throated loon, December 
5, Oscoda County, Mich. (Dockham); double-crested 
cormorant, 4 at Cleveland throughout the winter 
(Hill, Skaggs); old-squaws and white-winged sco- 
ters, rare at this inland location, were seen near 
Dayton on several dates (Bert Smith and others): 
killdeer and red-backed sandpiper, ‘Toledo, Decem- 
ber 22 (Campbell); saw-whet owl, January 25, Co- 
shocton County, central Ohio (Breiding); long- 
eared owl, remained to nest near Toledo (Van 
Camp).—Haroip MAYFIELD, 2557 Portsmouth Ave... 
Toledo, Ohio. 


MISSOURI REGION.—December 


temperatures 


were about 6° above normal; there was a slight 
excess of precipitation, mostly in the form of rain. 
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January temperatures 
o? were also considerably 
above normal, but pre- 
cipitation was less than 
average. February was 
cold and dry with a 
mean temperature of 
6.4° below average and 
precipitation but = a 
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small fraction of nor- 





mal. The deficiency of winter precipitation was 
most pronounced in the northwestern part of the 
State. 

Waterfowl.—Although definitely less numerous 
than last year, waterfowl remained in small num 
bers over most of the State until the severe freeze 
in late December. The winter waterfowl census 
conducted January 10-12, mostly at federal refuges, 
showed about 37,000 mallards, 1200 black ducks, 
8o pintails, 275 wood ducks, 200 lesser scaup, 100 
ring-necks, 100 redheads, 25 golden-eyes, and 275 
coots. The goose count was 2350 Canada geese, 100 
blues, 100 lesser snows, and 12 white-fronts. About 
j0,000 Canada geese were estimated to be present 
on the refuge at Horseshoe Lake, Ill., during De- 
cember. There were additional reports of small 
numbers of Canada geese, mallards, pintails, green- 
winged teal, gadwalls, buffle-heads, golden-eyes, 
hooded mergansers, and American mergansers from 
other locations, mostly close to the larger rivers. 
A northward movement of Canada geese was noted 
along the Mississippi flyway on February 15, and 
numbers of mallards and pintails appeared in the 
northwest on February 11, and in the northeast 
on February 20. 

Gulls and shorebirds.—Herring and _ ring-billed 
gulls were common on the Mississippi River dur- 
ing the winter and a few were present on the 
Missouri River, Killdeer wintered commonly in the 
southeast and in a few localities farther north. 
There were several reports of wintering Wilson's 
snipe. 

Birds of prey,—Predators were probably more nu- 
merous than last winter. Red-tailed hawks and 
marsh hawks were reported to be common over 
most of the State. The red-shouldered hawk was 
observed frequently, especially in the east. There 
were several reports of Krider’s hawk, mostly from 
the west, but only one record from central Missouri 
during January. The rough-leg and Harlan’s hawk 
were both rather scarce. A goshawk was reported 
from eastern Kansas on January 16 (Bishop). Bald 
eagles wintered in northwestern and north-central 
Missouri, and J. E. Comfort reported them to be 
unusually numerous along the Mississippi north of 
St. Louis during the entire winter. The same ob- 
server noted a golden eagle near St. Louis on Janu- 
ary 16. Flocks of short-eared owls spent the winter 
in northern Missouri for the first time in several 
years. 

Wood peckers.—The red-headed woodpecker, which 
varies greatly in numbers as a winter resident, 
seemed to be rather scarce in many localities this 
year, while the sapsucker was more common than 
usual. Numerous reports of the pileated wood- 
pecker from many localities during recent years 
indicate that this species may be on the increase. 

Other land birds.——Cedar waxwings were more 
common and generally distributed than in 1946. 
Myrtle warblers wintered in small numbers around 
St. Louis and were common in the southeast. Such 
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common winter residents as the slate-colored junco 
and the tree sparrow were present in about normal 
numbers. ‘The field sparrow was common in the 
southeast and a ftew north as St. 
Louis. The white-throated, white-crowned, and fox 
sparrows commonly in the southeastern 
lowlands but were quite uncommon in other parts 
of the State. Goldfinches were reported to be scarce 
in some localities. ‘The rather 
and Harris's sparrow, common in western Missouri 
during some winters, was not reported at all, There 
were many records of wintering purple finches 
from all parts of the State. After an absence ol 
several years, such irregular visitors from the north 
as the Lapland longspur and the pine siskin were 
reported from Kansas City, St. Louis, and several 
other localities in northern Missouri. ‘The Montana 
junco was observed at St. Louis (Comfort) and at 
Kansas City (Hedges).—JAMrs W. CUNNINGHAM, 205 
Monroe St., Jefferson Cily, Mo. 


wintered as fai 


wintered 


towhee was scarce, 


MINNESOTA REGION.—The wintei Was 
rather mild, although during a cold from 
December 28 to 31 a minimum temperature of 
—22° was recorded for the 
I'win Cities area. This is 
the lowest temperature 
recorded for December in 
the last 29 years. The un- 
usually dry season had 
the fourth driest Febru- 
ary and the sixth driest 
March on record. Snow- 
fall averaged about 6 
inches less than last year. 
Che winte marked 
My by a series of unusual 

\|} storms not peculiar to 

Minnesota alone. In this 
region a freakish midwinter dust-storm occurred 
on February 3. Northwest winds 35-47 miles pei 
hour picked up dust from the snowless areas of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas and reduced 
visibility to 34 of a mile and less. Dust deposited 
at University Farm in St. Paul was estimated to be 
4 inch thick. The storm was accompanied by be- 
low-zero temperatures. The toll of such a storm 
on bird life is difficult to measure, because the ef- 
fect of the loss of topsoil on food and cover condi- 
tions will add to the final result. 

Grebes—An unusually late record for the pied- 
(Minneapolis Audu 


season 
wave 





Was 

















western 


billed grebe was December 27 
bon Club). 
Waterfowl.—Because of Minnesota’s rigorous cli- 
mate, not many ducks linger here, but this year 
mallards and black ducks again winteréd on the 
open waters of the Mississippi River near South 
St. Paul. On December 29, members of the St. 
Paul Bird Club, making a Christmas count, saw 
190 mallards and 12 black ducks there. A flock of 
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migrating “northerns,” 
vas-backs, and scaups, 
of water in Lake Calhoun on December 1 (Oscai 
Owre). ‘These stayed ior about 2 weeks, alternat 
ing between Lake Calhoun and Lake Harriet, both 
lakes being within the city limits of Minneapolis. 
The most common wintering duck in Minnesota 
is the American golden-eye; a total of 228 indivi- 
duals counted by g bird clubs taking the 
annual Christmas bird count in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area. Rafts of hundreds of old-squaws were 
seen along the north shore of Lake Superior the 
latter week in February (Breckenridge, Gunder- 
son). Often caught in fishermen’s nets, one of these 
birds was procured by Mr. Nicholiason near Grand 
Marais, who estimated it was caught at a depth 
of about 6o feet. 

Hawks and owls.—Goshawks were reported regu- 
larly around the Twin Cities region. A marsh hawk 
was seen in Le Sueur County on 
(Lewis Barreti). A bald eagle, the more common 
cagle in Minnesota, was seen near ‘Two Harbors 
on Lake Superior on February 23 (Breckenridge, 
Gunderson). At Cedar Creek Bog, 35 miles north 
of Minneapolis, Mrs. Corniea observed a pair of 
eagles at a distance on November 13; these were 
later identified as golden eagles. H. J. 
ported the following from the same area: “A pail 
of golden eagles was seen together in flight by 
Oscar Owre and me on January 12. They were fly- 
ing at each other, wheeling, climbing and diving 
as though they were fighting. ‘Vheir cries could 
be clearly heard. On February 2, a single golden 
eagle was observed in the late afternoon. It was 
flying low and gave the impression of having been 
flushed by our approach.” From these reports it 
appears that this pair spent a large part of the 
winter in this general area. The great gray owl, a 
rare visitor from the north, was seen near Duluth 
on December 22 (Olga Lakela). Screech owls and 
great horned owls, both permanent residents, were 
observed regularly and 2 nests of great horned 
owls were reported on March g (Harrell, Hayward, 
Paul). An incubating bird was sitting on one ol 
cee. The di 


times enters 


including ring-necks, can- 


Was seen On al open area 


was 


December 26 


Paul re 


the nests and the other contained 1 
minutive Richardson's owl, 
northern Minnesota in unusual numbers, is prob- 
ably always present during the winter. On March 
2, 1 was seen near Grand Marais, Cook County 
(Breckenridge, Gunderson). Dr. W. P. Abbott gave 


a specimen to the Minnesota Muscum of Natural 


which at 


History; it had been killed near Grand Marais by 
his dog on February 24. 
Grouse.—The_ ruffed) grouse, which reached a 


cyclic low in northern Minnesota in 1944, is still 
scarce. Only 2 were seen in Cook County during 
the last week of February (Breckenridge, Gunder- 
son), and Warden Arthur Johnson of Grand Marais 
believed that along Gunflint Trail in Cook County, 
spruce grouse, which are never common, were more 
numerous than ruffed grouse. 


Gulls.—Herring gulls are numerous along the 
shore of Lake Superior where they live on the by- 
products of the fishing industry, Not so common 
is the larger and lighter glaucous gull, 2 of which 
were reported by the Duluth Bird Club on their 
Christmas count. Another glaucous gull on Febru- 
ary 28 and g on March 2 were seen among flocks 
of herring near Grand Marais (Brecken- 
ridge, Gunderson). One fisherman explained, quite 
logically, that these were all the same kind of 
vulls; he reasoned that the voung gulls are very 
dark. As_ they they become lighter. 
Therefore this largest and lightest colored gull was 
just the oldest one! 


gulls 


eTow older, 


Perching birds.—Canada jays were reported as far 
south as St. Cloud on January 4 (St. Cloud Bird 
Club). St. Cloud is in the central part of the State 
and well outside the coniferous-forest area of Min- 
nesota. A seen in Cook 
County the latter part of February (Breckenridge, 
Gunderson) where, as winte 


number of ravens was 
visitants, they are re- 
ported to be increasing. At least some of the Hud- 
sonian chickadees reported around the Twin Cities 
in the previous issue remained all winter. A red- 
breasted nuthatch was reported as far south as the 
[win Cities region (Severena C. Holmberg). A rare 
visitor in Minnesota, the tufted titmouse, appeared 
regularly Rushford (Gyda 
Magelssen), and another was secn near Afton, east 
of St. Paul Smith). 

Last season no bohemian waxwings, evening gros- 
beaks, or pine grosbeaks were reported from north- 
eastern Minnesota, a 


at a feeding station at 


(Eline 


situation which was reversed 
this vear. Olga Lakela of Duluth wrote, “It is de- 
cidedly the year of the grosbeaks. Through Decem- 
ber the pine grosbeak has been the most fre 
quently heard bird in East Duluth, They are scat- 
tered in small 
to 20. On {6 bohemian waxwines 
were reported.” On the other hand, at Eveleth, 
about 60 miles north of Duluth, no pine grosbeaks 


were although 


flocks of 2 or 3, but sometimes up 
December 20, 


seen evening grosbeaks did occur 
(Mrs. Dorothy Beard). Evening grosbeaks were seen 
as far south as St. Paul on March 2 (Mrs. Walker 
Fr. Vance). Othe Visitants reported with 
regularity were redpeolls, crossbills, tree sparrows, 
and snow buntings. Pine siskins were reported from 
St. Cloud (St. Cloud Bird Club). 

A white-throated sparrow survived the wintei 
around the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mackie on 
ske Lake, 14 miles north of Fly 
nesota. It was discovered 


winter 


Fen 
in northern Min- 
later in that 
the bird had a broken wing. 

While the 
(1945-46) was marked by an unusual lingering of 
summer residents, this seemed to be marked 
by the appearance of a great number of northern 
species. Around the 


the season 


Suommary. prey ious winter season 


one 


Twin Cities area, Hudsonian 


chickadees, pine siskins, and crossbills were not re- 
ported the previous year during the Christmas bird 
counts. Bohemian and 


Waxwings pine grosbeaks 


were not recorded from northeastern Minnesota the 
previous year, while this season the pine gros 
beak, at least, was common, and the bohemian wax 
wing appeared.—Harvey L. GUNpDrRSON, Museum o 
Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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South Dakota the winter was mild with but little 

snow. In most of North Dakota the weather was 

———— puitachineni a severe and snow- 
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caused Joss 


of life among such introduced species as pheasants 


vards 


and English sparrows. On the Lower Souris Retug 
north-central part of the 
total of 75 days with temperatures of o‘ 


in the region, we re 
corded a 
or below. Cold weather prevailed almost to the end 
of the period and migration was consequently be 
hind schedule. 

Migration.—A_ sprinkling ef waterfowl wintered 
Lake Ilo. A 
heavy goose flight occurred at Yankton on March 
and farther west on the Lacreek 
Refuge from March g0-25 (Krumm). At Sand Lake 
and “Hutch- 
ins’s”, snows, blues, and white-fronts a day later 
(Bradley). 


recorded in 


in favored locations as far north as 


(Larrabee), 


21-23 
the Canada goose arrived March 21, 


Phe Canadas continued north and were 

North Dakota on the 22nd at several 
points, but the other varieties remained south ol 
the border through the end of the period. 

As of mid-April it was still too early to appraise 
the spring duck flight, for many of the best marshes 
were still covered with ice. At Lacreek the 
peak of the duck flight occurred about March 21 
with 30,000 each of mallards and pintails, after 
which numbers rapidly decreased. On Sand Lake 
the population was still building up at the end 
of the month. In North Dakota only a sprinkling 
of the hardier varieties had appeared. 


mostly 


Almost every observer in North Dakota gave 
March 22 as the arrival date for the first marsh 
hawk: in South Dakota they wintered in small 
numbers. A pigeon hawk was noted chasing a 


lark at Lower Souris on 
Swainson’s hawk March 31 Mi- 
not (Saugstad). A single long-billed curlew ap 
peared at Lacreek on March 28. A_red-breasted 
nuthatch was seen on March 27 at Bottineau, N. D. 


horned March 31, and a 


was seen On near 


(Street). There were several mountain bluebird 
records: 4, March 22, Upper Souris (Dart); 9, 
March 23, Waubay (Staunton); 2, March 26, Des 


Lacs (Carpenter, Gammell), Interesting arrival dates 
in the south were: greater yellow-legs, March go, 
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and mourning dove, March gi at Yankton (Larva 
bee); coot, March 24, pied-billed grebe, March 20, 
great blue heron, March 28, at Lacreek (Krumm); 
but to the north there were still snowy owls, red- 
polls, and snow buntings. 

Populations.—Goshawks were rare, with only 2 
records, both from North Dakota; Preston at Tower 
City observed one chasing 4 grouse; the other rec- 
ord was from Lower Souris in early March. Ow 
favorite wintering hawk, the rough-leg, was very 
scarce, especially in the north. Approximately 15 
wintered on Lacreek. Golden eagles were present in 
about their usual numbers. A bald eagle was ob- 
served in northern Burleigh County on December 
1 (Saugstad); bald eagles were also present occa 
sionally on Upper Souris and Lacreek. 

Only a pitiful remnant is left of the prewar 
upland game-bird populations. Pheasants have 
taken another drop, presumably because of un- 
favorable nesting seasons. On the Waubay Refuge, 
Staunton compared his total winter population of 
314 birds to an estimated 14,000 that wintered there 
in 1943! The European partridge has evidently 
held its own, although still relatively scarce. The 
sharp-tailed grouse has apparently started back on 
the upgrade. We have practically no information 
on the ruffed grouse, which occurs only in a few 
widely scattered locations. The prairie chicken has 
almost disappeared from much of its range: the 
only observer reporting an increase was Nelson on 
the Arrowwood Refuge. who gives comparative fig- 
ures for the past 3 Decembers: 1944, 140; 1945, 
175; 1946, 225. 

During December it appeared that this was go- 
ing to be the second successive winter of snowy 
owl abundance in the northern part of the region. 
For some undetermined reason, however, their num- 
bers diminished until they were scarcely more com- 
mon than during the average winter. The erratic 
occurrences of blue jays in this region is difficult 
to explain. The only observer reporting them was 
Saugstad near Minot, who observed that they were 
present until about January 1. 

Bohemian waxwings were exceptionally abundant, 
with reports from 10 stations (Yankton, Sioux Falls, 
Des Lacs, Bottineau, Arrowwood, Wilmot, Fargo. 
Minot, Upper Souris, and Lower Souris). They 
showed a strong preference for the fruit of the 
Russian olive, an introduced shrub. It was a poor 
winter for northern shrikes, with but 3 records for 
the entire region: December 4 near Minot (Saug- 
stad); December 10 near Tower City (Preston); and 
March 6 on Lower Souris. Starlings are still in- 
creasing slowly, but in winter are restricted to barns 
and grain elevators. Eight pine grosbeaks were re- 
corded on Des Lacs during the Christmas bird 
count (Carpenter, Gammell), at which time 3 were 
noted on Lower Souris; there were 10 on Lower 
Souris, January 24; 1 On January 10 near Minot. 

Fvening grosbeaks, rarely seen on the prairie, 
were observed this winter at a number of localities. 
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In Bottineau a small flock (5-7) was present during 
the entire period, their longest stay in 22 years of 
observation (Street). The first evening grosbeaks 
ever recorded for the Des Lacs area were 3 birds 
noted in the city of Kenmare on February 23. From 
3 to 8 were seen from then until March 25, with 
Russian olives being the favorite food (Carpenter, 
Gammell). On Sand Lake Refuge, to evening gros 
beaks appeared on February 28 and remained 10 
days, feeding entirely on Russian olives (Bradley): 
they were present on February 6-8 near Minot 
(Saugstad), and at Lower Souris on February 21. 
Siskins were reported only from the castern part 
of the region, Yankton and Waubay. 

Nesting.—A great horned owl nest with 3 eggs 
was found in a cottonwood at Waubay on February 
21; there were 3 young on March 21. Food from 
pellet analysis consisted of mice and cottontail 
rabbits. Horned larks were reported nesting late 
than last vear, the first nest being recorded on 
March 2 at DeSmet (Larson). 

Unusual records.—Preston reported his first saw- 
whet owl record from Tower City, with the dis- 
covery of a bird on his doorstep on January 18. The 
bird was easily captured and banded as it) was 
“not in good physical condition.” On Lower Souris 
a refuge patrolman discovered a saw-whet owl on 
February 10 in a barn, where it was found dead 
the next morning. The bird, a female, weighed 
only 71 grams; there was no body fat, and the 
stomach was empty. Just a month later the same 
patrolman found a Richardson’s owl dead in a 
snowdrift within a hundred feet of the same barn, 
no cause of death discernible. It was a male; weight 
85 grams; no body fat; stomach full of mouse hair. 
Neither of these owls have previously been re- 
corded on this refuge. 

Two flickers wintered in Bottineau until the 
blizzard of February 6-8, at which time they dis- 
appeared. They fed freely, but awkwardly, on 
Russian olive berries and table scraps. On several 
occasions they were observed eating snow, “trem 
bling like a buzzing flivver thru— the process” 
(Street). Three white-winged crossbills were seen 
at Lower Souris on March 19 dismembering the 
cones of Black Hills spruce trees. 

Behavior.—Golden eagles wintered over most of 
the region. Reports and observations on food hab- 
its included rabbits, muskrats, pheasants, ducks, 
grouse, “rodents,” and partridges. Many of the 
ducks taken were sick or crippled individuals that 
did not migrate. 

On January 12, 2 prairie falcons were noted on 
Lake Ilo in pursuit of a flock of European part 
ridges, one of which was captured and _ carried 
away. On the same area a prairie falcon was seen 
eating a pheasant on January 27 (Dinkins). 

On the Waubay Refuge sharp-tailed grouse are 
present only during the winter. A total of 47 birds 
arrived during late December and left on March 
20. Staunton has never seen a_ sharp-tail there, 





either on or off the refuge, at any other time ol 
the year. 

Large numbers of magpies are killed each win- 
ter, falling victim = to bearers. 
they are heartily despised by trap- 


traps set for fu 
Consequently 
pers. 

A total of 17 observers submitted reports.—C. J. 
Henry, Lower Souris National Wildlife Refuge, 
Upham, N. D. 
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balance of the winter, 
although ice was not cleared from the ponds until 
mid-February. 

The mild fall weathe 
waterfowl in December 


favored concentrations of 
far in excess of the normal 
winter carrying capacity of available habitat. The 
effects of the sudden and extreme weather change 
during the last week in December was reflected in 
the changes in bird populations on the federal and 
State wildlife refuges. John Van den Akker, man- 
ager of the Bear River Refuge, reported for that 
area, and Noland F. Nelson, federal aid waterfowl] 
biologist, supplied information for the State refuges 
at Ogden Farmington Bay federal 
Locomotive Springs Refuge. 

Of the 535,127 the above 
refuges only 13,319 remained in or near them after 
the freeze. Thus, half 
move elsewhere. 


and and the 


birds enumerated on 


birds were 
The surprising thing 
was that so many staved, in spite of the frozen 
condition of their habitats. 

Diving birds and waterfowl. —The spectacular 
change in abundance of waterfowl speices after the 
freeze was evident from the figures supplied from 
censuses on the 4 above-mentioned refuges. The 
total number of birds 


over a million 


forced to 


and alte 
December 27 changed as follows: pied-billed grebe, 
50-10; whistling swan, 16,438—339: Canada goose, 
13927—638; mallard, 116,000— 
3405; gadwall, 32,000—117; baldpate, 77,550—1977; 
pintail, 178,500—4714:; 


censused before 


snow goose, 790-2; 
green-winged teal, 100,000- 
579; blue-winged teal, 19-0; cinnamon teal, 1000- 
0; shoveller, 3500—0; canvas-back, 1362—19; lesser 


scaup, 1580—232; American golden-eye, 239—20; buf- 


fle-head, 106—67; hooded merganser, o—3; Ameri- 
can merganser, 1000—10; Coot, L00—10, 

The Jordan River, the surplus canal, and spring 
runs tided thousands of waterfowl over 
On January 12, Ken Tanner and | 
g3ooo ducks on less than 2 miles of the Jordan 
River. Reports of similar conditions came from 
other points on the river and canals. After being 
disturbed in the morning, the birds would fly out 
to the waterfront on Great Salt Lake, where they 
could rest and feed. 

Herons and shorebirds.—Birds of the water mar- 
gins were affected by the change in weather con 
ditions in much the same way as the waterfowl. 
Observations at the Bear River Refuge showed the 
following before-and-after comparisons: great blue 
heron, 20—1; black-crowned night heron, 153—500; 
killdeer, 10—1; dowitcher, 20—1; marbled godwit, 
100—10. 


the freeze. 
counted ove) 


Hawks and eagles—Birds of this group seem to 
have been scarce, but the following were reported: 
red-tailed hawk, 6 at Ogden Bay Refuge, 8 at Lo 
comotive Springs; American rough-legged hawk, 
j-10 at Bear River Refuge, 4 at Ogden Bay, 2 at 
Locomotive Springs; golden eagle, 11-8 at Bear 
River Refuge; bald eagle, 1-4 at Bear River Ref- 
uge, 6 at Ogden Bay, 2 at Farmington Bay, 2 at 
Locomotive Springs; duck hawk, 2 at Bear River 
Refuge, 14-4 at Ogden Bay, 6 at Farmington Bay. 

Gulls—Over 3000 ring-billed gulls spent the win- 
ter in Salt Lake valley. Ten California gulls were 
noted at the Jensen feed yard on December 8. 

Other land birds.—From all observations, the 
snow and cold in the mountains did not seem 
materially to increase the valley bird population. 
Woodpeckers (flickers excepted), rosy finches, and 
siskins have been scarce. No report was received 
all winter of more than 50 siskins, and generally 
2-10 individuals were the total noted on a field trip. 
Lewis's woodpeckers failed to return to the cotton 
wood area this winter and only an occasional resi 
dent or straggler was noted elsewhere. Red-shafted 
flickers were noted as follows: Ogden Bay, 6 in De 
cember, 6 in January; Locomotive Springs, 2 in 
December, 2 in January. Common ravens were 
numerous at Bear River, 80 in December and to 
in January. Evening grosbeaks did not make their 
appearance until January 1. Until April 15 small 
flocks (5-30) were regularly observed along the east 
bench by Cowburn, Taylor, and Webb. My ob- 
servations were about the same for the west side ol 
town. 

Of the wintering land birds, crows in Utah 
County, and bohemian waxwings, starlings, English 
' and Brewer's blackbirds in Salt Lake 
County, were the only species to reach the thou 
number. 

On January 4, Bert Webb counted and estimated 
2700 bohemian waxwings in Memory Grove; on 
January 8, there 
and when they were last seen, he had go birds at 


sparrows, 


sands in 


were 350 in the city cemetery: 
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his home. Gordon ‘Taylor reported 30 observations 


of bohemian waxwings between December 22 and 
March 18. The largest flock (600) was seen on 
January 8, and 15 other flocks consisting of a few 
to 350 individuals on the same day. January 5 
was my best date, with 500. 

Starlings did not appear in numbers until after 
December 1. On the bird count they 
were observed at 4 points and totaled 243. On 
January 19, Ken ‘Tanner and I observed a flock at 
the Renault Ranch of 1000 or more birds. They 
arrived on January 8 and on the same date 200+ 
reached the city dumps. On December 29, I found 
3 in one of our city parks, the first city appearance. 
A flock of 27 was noted on the February Audubon 
field trip. Higgins reported flocks at Price and 
Provo, Utah. Previous to this season we have found 
at Cudahy’s Packing Plant 
and Jeremy Ranch, and the large flock of 200-300 
at the Jensen feed yards; although these localities 
continue to be their favored haunts, we now find 
them almost anywhere.—C. W. Lockersir, 223 Wesé 
gth South St., Salt Lake City 4, Utah. 


Christmas 


small numbers of them 


TEXAS COASTAL REGION.— The 
average for the winter (December through March) 
was almost normal, but rainfall was only about 


tempcrature 


two-thirds of normal. 





TEXAS ioc Ate | December was unusu- 

= ® as ‘ 
COASTAL Houston f |} ally mild and dry 
REGION eman @C AX : “sae 
‘ throughout. The first 


freezing weather of the 
season came on De- 
cember 30, and lasted 
through January 5—an 
abnormally long peri- 
od, with the tempera- 
ture descending to 22° on January 4. Temperatures 
2°-4° below freezing came again on January 22, 
during the first 10 days of February, and on Febru- 
ary 24. Unseasonably warm weather (71°-75°) came 
on January 11-16, on January 24-28 (70°-80°), and 
on February 14-16 (70°-75°). The middle weeks of 


/ 











March were cold and raw. 

Birds and the weather—The mild weather of 
December permitted several species to linger later 
than ever before, some of the stragglers remaining 
the entire winter. Reddish egrets on December 27 
at Galveston Island set a record for lateness, and 
night there the 
were unusual. Many white-faced glossy ibises win- 
tered just east of Galveston Bay, and white ibises 
were present at Rockport throughout the season. 


vellow-crowned herons same dav 


Ihese records, although not unprecedented, are un- 
usual. They may be connected with an obvious 
increase in the numbers of these species during 
the last few years. Hudsonian curlews remained on 
Island until December 29, and _ long- 
billed curlews (formerly seldom seen there in win- 
ter) were present in small numbers throughout the 


Galveston 
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winter. Six barn swallows were seen on Decembei 
22 on the Christmas bird count near Houston, as 
were an oven-bird and 2 veeries. 

On the other hand, the long cold spell of early 

January caused the disappearance of reddish egrets, 
vellow-crowned night herons, Hudsonian curlews, 
barn swallows, oven-bird, and veeries. Even the 
winter population of willets on Galveston Island 
until mid-February, and the wintering 
black-bellied plovers there diminished in numbers 
until the end of March, Last year’s invasion of 
purple finches in the Houston region was repeated 
this year, the birds remaining from January 10 to 
Robins 
the river-mouths south of Houston during the cold 
spell, and then came northward again in early 
February, 
bright. Great numbers of them were present in 
Houston for about a week. Last year most of the 
robins belonged to the northern race, and some 
of them established territories here; this year 
southern robins outnumbered the northerns, and 
territories were not established. Perhaps because 
of the cold January, lesser scaup were more nu- 
merous in the Galveston region than for 
Rough-winged swallows, which had_ been 
more numerous on the Christmas bird count than 
in any other recent winter, disappeared after the 
January cold spell. 
- Notably abundant 
those mentioned in the preceding section) were 
pied-billed grebes, coots, Wilson’s snipe (more than 
for 10 years preceding), downy woodpeckers, phoe- 
bes, vermilion flycatchers, and orange-crowned war- 
blers. Among the scarcities may be counted most 
of the ducks and geese, red-tailed hawks. red- 
backed sandpipers, and golden-crowned kinglets. 
For the first time since the severe cold spell of 
January 1940, myrtle warblers and blue-gray gnat- 
catchers seemed to be about normal in numbers, 
but pipits were still scarce. 

Banding.—C. E. Buehner, of Houston, reported a 
scarcity of pine warblers in comparison with the 
last 2 winters, and perhaps a different population 
of myrtle warblers, since the latter species did not 
frequent his feeding trays as formerly. In the fol- 
lowing list the first date given is his banding date 
of the bird, and the other dates are dates of 
returns to his traps: blue jay, July 3, 1943, March 
9. 1917; mockingbird, February 15, 1944, March 
10, 1947; Carolina wren, August 27, 1944, February 
3, 1946, March 20, 1947; tufted titmouse, July 23, 
1913, March 22, 1947; pine warbler, January 7, 
1945, February 8, 1946, March &, 1947; myrtle 
warbler, January 26, 1946, March 15, 1947. 

Rarities.—A western tanager at Goose Creek (up- 
per Galveston Bay) on December 22, and a red 
crossbill in Houston right after the January cold 
spell were the only extra-limital species reported. 
—Gerorce G. WILLIAMS, The Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
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February 17. invaded the bottomlands of 
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SAN FRANCISCO REGION,—Mild weather con 
tinued through the winter with not much frost 
after January. The few rainy days with small 


amounts of rainfall made 
favorable conditions for 
work in the field, but re- 
sulted in meager growth 
of plants and early dry- 
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Light snows in the moun- 
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%, tains and greater-than- 

@ 2A" vose usual needs for irrigation 

\ water make meager pros- 

‘ \ vects for birds that  re- 
pape ~\ a marshes in coming 
an seasons. At the end of the 

; a period, though,  migra- 

lions were progressing 

and birds were nesting earlier than usual and 


without interruption. Many kinds of birds seemed 
to be scarce, at least in some parts of the region, 
but the ones present were noisy and conspicuous. 
Alameda and ob- 
servers reported many occurrences of water birds 
deserving permanent record: Pacific fulmar, Santa 
Cruz, about 6 off (Seibert): 
brown pelican, Santa Cruz, hundreds on December 
26 (Johnston); American egret, Pardee Dam, Val- 
ley Springs, January 17 (J.); snowy egret, Sears Point 
Richardson Bay, 
(Kelly); Canada goose, Hogan 


Shorebirds were numerous in 


wharf on February 14 


Cut-off, about 20 on January 10, 
1 on February 15 
Dam, 6oo feet, near Valley Springs, about 250 on 
January 18 (J.); snow goose, Los Banos Duck Ref- 
uge, more March 7 (J.); cinnamon 
teal, near Santa Cruz, 8 on February 24 (Richard- 
Ranch, north of Stockton, Febru- 


than 500 on 


Ketthleman 
ary 28, and Los Banos Duck Refuge, March 7 (J.); 
wood duck, Hogan Dam, 


SON), 


{ pairs on January 18 
(].): buffle-head, Pardee Dam, 4 on January 17 (J-), 
San Lorenzo River, Santa Cruz, several on 
February 14 (S.); hooded merganser, Phoenix Lake, 
Marin County, 8 on (K.); sandhill 
crane, more than 7oo on February 19, for half an 
hour, flving to fields where they spent the night, 
15 flying north at same place on February 28, and 
at the Los Banos Duck Refuge, fewer than 50 on 
March (J.); black-bellied plover, Bay Farm 
Island, about 300 on March 7 (K.); semipalmated 
plover, Santa Cruz, February 24 (R.), Bay Farm 
March (K.); mountain plover, west 
side San Joaquin valley, Coalinga to Avenal, about 
100 on January 18 (K.); Wilson’s snipe, near Inver- 
February 18 (K.); knot, Bay Farm 
Island, 1 on January 15 (K.); avocet, Vallejo, about 
2000 On January 10, Bay Farm Island, 200 on March 
7, and Dumbarton, 400 on March g (K.); red phala- 
rope, Pacific Grove, 50 on March 19 (Williams), 


Hastings Reservation, 1 freshly dead on April 7 


hear 


February 15 


Island, 3 on 


ness, gQ on 


(Linsdale); Heermann’s gull, Santa Cruz, small 
flock, February 14 (S.); kiitiwake, Pacific Grove, 4 
on March 2 (W.). 

¥ 


The following records are of birds not seen regu 
larly or not present generally through the area: 
white-tailed kite, Sears Point Cut-off, west of Pa 
checo Pass, Moss Landing, noted in January, nea 
Pittsburg, in February (Kelly); bald eagle, Hogan 
Dam, near Valley Springs, January 18, Los Banos 
Duck Refuge, 2 on March 7 (Johnston); pigeon 
hawk, Point Reyes, February 18 (K.); band-tailed 
pigeon, Monterey County, apparently as a result of 
lack of fall shooting, these birds remained through 
the winter and = spring in 
usual; short-eared Point Cut-off, 3 on 
January 10 (K.); saw-whet owl, Carmel valley, 4 
and 7 miles from coast, December 22, Carmel High 
lands, January g and March 28 (Williams); Cas 
sin’s kingbird, San Antonio River near  Jolon, 
March 24, pair evidently established on nesting 
ground (Linsdale, Tevis); mountain bluebird, Ai 
rovo Mocho, about 200 on January 12, Los Banos 
to Mendota, many on January 18 (K.); golden 
crowned kinglet, Carmel Highlands, 2 on March 
13 (W.); phainopepla, near Valley Springs, a male 
on January 18 (J.), Arroyo Mocho, none on Janu 
ary 10 or February 11, 9 reported on February 23, 

March 6 (K.). 

Observations dealing with migrations or occur 
rence of wintering species are combined in this 
paragraph (departures generally were carly this 
vear): turkey vulture, Arroyo del Val, Livermore, 
27 on March 6, soaring together, perhaps in migra 
tion (Kelly); rufous hummingbird, Monterey, Feb 
ruary 26 (Pecks); Say’s phoebe, Hastings Reserva 
tion, last on March i1 (Linsdale); robin, Stockton, 
suddenly numerous on February 19-26, then tapered 
olf to winter numbers 
thrush, Big Basin State Park, 
common, feeding on fruits of Myrica californica 
(J.). Berkeley, February 8, scarce all (K.), 
Carmel, very few seen up to April 1 (Williams); 
hermit thrush, scarce from January to April (K.). 

Most of the arrivals of summer birds were con 
siderably earlier than in recent 


larger numbers than 


owl, Sears 


usual (Johnston); varied 


December 21-27, 


season 


vears. Possibly the 
mild weather has contributed to this impression. 
Allen’s hummingbird arrived late and in = small 
numbers, Ross, February 15, ‘Tomales Bay, Febru- 
ary 18, Golden Gate Park, big increase by March 
1 (Kelly); black-chinned hummingbird, Corral Hol- 
low, March 16 (Johnston); western kingbird, near 
Jamesburg, March 26 (D. Linsdale); western fly- 
catcher, Carmel, March 19 (Morrow), Hastings Res 
ervation, March 17 (Linsdale); violet-green swal 
low, near Livermore, February 11, ‘Tomales Bay, 
February 18 (K.); tree swallow, 6 miles north of 
Stockton, February 19 (Johnston); barn swallow, 
Point Sur, March 6 (Williams); house wren, Hast- 
ings Reservation, March 16 (L.); orange-crowned 
warbler, Berkeley, March 5 (K.), Hastings Reserva- 
tion, March 11 (L.), Carmel Highlands, March 13 
(W.); pileolated warbler, Carmel, March 15 (W.), 
Hastings Reservation, March 17 (L.); hooded oriole, 
Seminary Court, Oakland, male on March go 
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(Brock); Bullock’s oriole, Hastings Reservation, 
March 17 (L.); cowbird, Seminary Court, Oakland, 
April 8 (B.). 

Only a few reports concerned nesting. “Phese ac- 
tivities had no appreciable interruptions in- the 
early part of the season, and the usual delays 
caused by cold, rainy springs have not occurred: 
sparrow hawk, East Oakland, pair preparing to 
nest in box, but no eggs by March g1, later than 
in previous years, possibly a new pair (Seibert); 
California quail, indications of nesting earlier than 
for several years; black phoebe, Arroyo Mocho, 
building on March 6 = (Kelly); chestnut-backed 
chickadee, Carmel Highlands, pair nest building, 
March 12, set of 7 eggs completed, April 2 (Wil- 
liams); junco, Carmel Highlands, first pairing be- 
havior of the season on March 13 (W.).—JEAN M. 
LINspALr, Hastings Reservation, Jamesburg Route, 
Monterey, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’ REGION, — Early 
rains in October and a heavy storm in November, 
although destroying some birds along the coast, 
were significant for in- 
land bird life in’ that 
they started an early 
growth of green grass 
on fields) and hills. 
White Ceanothus of the 
lower chaparral _ belt 
was in full bloom = on 
New Year’s Day, 6-8 
weeks early. Subnormal 
rainfall during the bal- 
Piexico__\ ance of the winter left 

the total precipitation 
about average. January and February broke sev- 
eral “coldest” records with frosty mornings and 
interior valley temperatures of 23°-25°. 
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Loons.—Common and Pacific loons were numer- 
ous on the ocean and bays from Dume Pt. to 
Carlsbad, with up to & Pacifics on a day's list. 
Red-throateds were a little below normal. 

Grebes.—The peak of the western grebe flight in 
January was late—1500 on the 1igth at Plava del 
Rev and Venice (Cogswell). Eared grebes were re- 
ported widely on small inland ponds, but there 
were few on tidal lagoons and the larger lakes 
(maximum of 40-50, Carlsbad and Big Bear Lake). 
\ horned grebe on October 12, San Pedro (Stultz), 
was earlier than the few published fall records. 

Water birds.—A gradual decrease in numbers of 
American and snowy egrets (to 5 each) at the San 
Gabriel River Wildlife Sanctuary (S.G.R.W.S.) from 
January to March was reversed by an influx in mid 
April. Fall concentrations in the coastal marshes 
also dwindled to a more normal 10-15 per day's 
list. 

At Hope Ranch Pond, Santa Barbara, the winter 
was high-lighted by the presence of 4 whistling 
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swans, 3 white pelicans, and 2 Florida gallinules 
(Rett). I'wo white pelicans also wintered at Bolsa 
Chica, and 1000 or more were at Buena Vista 
Lake on February 16 (deLaubenfels, Cogswell), to- 
gether with several hundred geese too distant to 
identify (white-fronted?). Other wintering geese 
(except brant) were missed due to lack of coverage 
of Salton Sea and other distribution centers until 
February 23. Black brant in flocks of 200 were seen 
on several occasions from bay shores in the San 
Diego area (Crouch). 

Ducks.—Waterfowl were down in numbers gen- 
erally. In a few protected areas, e.g. the Lt. Max- 
ton Brown Refuge at Carlsbad, pintails and shov- 
ellers could still be reckoned in thousands, cinna- 
mon and green-winged teal, lesser scaup, and rud- 
dies in hundreds, and canvas-backs, redheads, and 
ring-necks in scores. On areas normally populated 
by small flocks, however, the counts were all too 
often zero. Canvas-backs at Big Bear Lake were 
down from 6000 in 1944 to 250, and American 
mergansers from goo to g. On the San Diego 
County coastal marshes baldpates were the com- 
monest ducks, shovellers second (Crouch), At gun 
clubs in Orange and Ventura counties, the count 
was led by pintails and shovellers in the fall, with 
baldpates and shovellers about equal in) number 
during January. At Salton Sea on February 23 an 
estimated gooo baldpates were in the majority, but 
by April 2 they had given way to the summer- 
resident cinnamon teal. Surf scoters were scarce, 
except from Santa Monica to Hyperion and a 
few at Long Beach. White-winged scoters were al- 
most entirely absent, from the Los Angeles area at 
least. 

Shorebirds.—Wintering numbers were below nor- 
mal. The regular species were represented, but most 
midwinter flocks were smaller: long-billed curlew, 
1-5; Hudsonian curlew, 1-15; red-backed sandpiper, 
maximum of 22 at Carlsbad, October 27, with mi- 
eration still on: least and westerns both down, but 
westerns returning in numbers by March; marbled 
godwit, 300 at Playa del Rey, 655 at Mission Bay, 
February 22 (Crouch). Sanderlings were way down, 
with a maximum of 250 in December at Playa del 
Rev and fewer vet in March. The storm of mid- 
November, however, brought a large flock to Ca- 
brillo Beach (Lloyd). Dowitchers on the mud-flats 
and ruddy turnstones at Ballona Creek mouth 
increased over last year’s numbers, but black turn- 
stones were scarcer. Shorebirds seldom recorded in 
midwinter were: surf-bird, 3-7 at Ballona Creek 
mouth (2nd winter); lesser yellow-legs, 3, near 
Mugu, January 26 (Cogswell), and 1 at Dominguez 
Lagoon, February 10 (Shuart), compared directly 
with greaters; black-necked stilt, 1, through De- 
cember at Venice. No wandering tattlers were found 
in their usual rocky coast haunts at Palos Verdes 
in February or March (Shuart). 

Gulls.—All common. species were normal, except 
for a possible diminution in Heermann’s. There 





were exceptional numbers of herring gulls, an un- 
common but regular winter visitant—4o, February 8, 
Newport Bay to Catalina Id., and 30, March 23, on 
beach at Los Angeles River mouth, and 2 inland at 
Kl Monte, March 2 (Cogswell). Short-billed gulls 
were abundant at Santa Barbara (Rett), but fewer 
(to 15) than last year along the Los Angeles coast. 

Terns.—Forster’s wintered in very small numbers, 
1-2 on most beach trips, with 13 in outer Newport 
Bay and just offshore on February 8. Single Cas- 
pian terns were recorded in December (Fl Monte) 
and March (Venice) only! ( 

Pelagic birds.—Two boat trips from Newport 
Bay to East End, Catalina Id., yielded the follow- 
ing: February 8—black-vented shearwater, go; ful- 
mar, 20; Brandt's cormorant, 50; pelagic cormorant, 
2; pomarine jaeger, 2; kittiwake, 4 immatures; Xan- 
tus’s murrelet, 5; Cassin’s auklet, 2; rhinoceros auk- 
let, 6; and another auklet, probably a paroquet 
auklet (bright red bill and single white line on 
side of head). Birds seen on the March 1 trip 
were: alcid, 1 (unidentified); sooty shearwater, 1; 
pink-footed shearwater, 3-4 small flocks; parasitic 
jaeger, 1; kittiwake, 1 adult. On both trips, a pair 
of bald eagles was seen at their nest on Catalina 
cliff. 

Hawks.—Vhere were 3 December records of tur- 
key vultures, Mugu to ‘Tijuana, with migrants al- 
ready arriving on January 1. White-tailed kites 
were reported frequently from near Santa Barbara 
(Rett), and 6 were seen near Mugu, January 23 
(Cogswell), but elsewhere they were below last year’s 
numbers. Red-bellied hawks have steadily disap- 
peared from the S.G.R.W.S. but are reported as 
“very common” at Santa Barbara (R.). Red-tailed, 
sharp-shinned, and Cooper's hawks were listed by 
most observers as common, but Cooper’s seems to 
be much less frequent than formerly around Pasa- 
dena (Quattlebaum). After a subnormal migration 
marsh hawks were very scarce during the winter. 

Band-tailed pigeon.—Not common in usual foot- 
hill haunts, there were a few flocks (maximum 50) 
around Santa Barbara’ (R.) and Pasadena (O.): 
apparently they were much more numerous at high 
altitudes—present all winter at Idyllwild in’ the 
San Jacinto Mts., with 1004 in early April (Price, 
Clements). 

Mourning dove.—Several flocks of 100-200 each 
around Pasadena in December were widely dis- 
persed in January and February after the weed- 
seed crop was gone or had germinated into new 
growth. 

Road-runner.—These birds have decreased almost 
to zero around Banning during the last 5 years 
(Wilson); elsewhere they were nearly normal. 

Owls——The short-eared owl was reported on 
January 1, Bolsa Chica; 26th, Mugu and Newport 
Bay; February 23, Alamo River (Moll). The sel- 
dom-recorded long-eared owl was heard in East 
Pasadena in December (Tobin) and at $.G.R.W.S. 
on February 3 (Comby). 


Woodpeckers. — Red-shafted flickers were very 
abundant, with 2-3 per trip in the San Diego 
area (Crouch) and up to 14 in one tree (go in 
area) at S.G.R.W.S., February 14 (Cogswell). The 
excess wintering population left in mid-March. 
Lewis's woodpeckers were absent in most areas: 1 
at Banning, March 13 (W.); 3 wintered at Santa 
Barbara (R.); and 14 (number checked twice!) in 
Sand Canyon, western San Gabriel Mts., March 
go (J. T. Parker). 

Perching birds.—Winter visitants were reported 
as follows: Say’s phoebe, widespread from late Sep- 
tember to March 2; crow, reduced in San Gabriel 
valley, but exceptionally numerous in San Fer- 
nando valley; robin, far below last year’s invasion, 
widespread in very small flocks by November 7, and 
increasing in January to a maximum of 5-600 at 
Santa Barbara (R.); hermit thrush, common from 
Santa Barbara to Banning, few or none in usual 
wintering spots at Palos Verdes, Santa Ana, and 
San Diego; western bluebird, common only at Santa 
Barbara and Altadena; mountain bluebird, regular 
on desert slopes to December 15 (E. C. Miller), 
very few on coast slope, except near Irvine Park 
where 50 wintered (Whiting); ruby-crowned king- 
let, very common, October 2-April 5; pipit, maxi 
mum of 500 at Banning (W.); cedar waxwing, 
hundreds at S.G.R.W.S. during November-Decem- 
ber (grape season), scarce elsewhere but small 
flocks more frequent in towns after January; dusky 
warbler, sometimes hard to find a single bird even 
in good habitat; Audubon’s warbler, normal in 
some sections, down in others; savannah sparrow, 
greatest numbers ever in November, reduced in 
midwinter inland (but 200 near Bolsa Chica, Janu- 
ary 1), returning in April; Oregon junco, alter a 
slow arrival, numerous at Pasadena (Q.) and the 
first since 1943 at Irvine Park (Whiting), 50 on 
February 23 in Joshua Tree Natl. Monument (Frie- 
sen); Gambel’s sparrow, first at Eagle Rock, Sep 
tember 14 (Curry), general by September 18-26 
(Banning, San Diego); Lincoln's sparrow, first at 
Griffith Park on October 6 (Russell), to a maximum 
of 15 on November 10 at S.G.R.W.S. where some 
were still present on April 13. 

As a lowland winter visitant, the mountain chick- 
adee spread to Griffith Park (quite common—Rus- 
sell) and 4 wintered at San Jose Creek, Whittier, 
September to February (Comby); 5 were in cotton- 
woods along the Mojave River in Apple Valley, 
December 8 (deLaubenfels, Murdock, Cogswell). 
Two myrtle warblers spent December and January 
near §.G.R.W.S. Townsend’s warbler was recorded 
through the winter only at Santa Barbara, although 
there were 2 November records near Los Angeles. 
Ihree records of grasshopper sparrows (Novembe 
29-December 28) were unusual. One vesper sparrow, 
March 17, Banning (Wilson), was the only record 
for this species, now quite rare in our region. A 
western tanager was observed at 20 ft. on a feeding 
shelf in East San Diego, February 13 (Crouch). 
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Rarities. \ 
W:S., 
date 


vray flycatcher appeared at S.G.R. 
within one day of last year’s 
was seen again on March 9 
J. I. Parker and others), and was heard “singing? 
a brief rasping ditty vaguely resembling the song 
Beil’s [here was at least 1 winter 
wren at San Jose Creek, northwest of Whittier, 
15 and February 13 (Comby). 

Desert high-lights. — The tollowing were noted 
lesser  (?) 
sandhill crane, 200-300; sage thrasher, 1; Gila wood- 


February 9, 
(Cogswell). It 


of the vireo. 


Decembei 
Salton Sea on 


south ol February 23: 


pecker, 3; mo white-faced glossy ibises, although 
there was a flock of 300 on April 2. 
were the numbers of desert black-throated sparrows 
wintering: 20 at Cushenbury Springs, December 29 
(Stultz, Daugherty, Miller, ¢/ al.), and 10 in Joshua 
Tree Natl. Monument, February 23 (Friesen). Two 
female American golden-eyes on the Colorado 
River below Parker Dam, March 29, were late even 
in this normal wintering area (Monson).—HOowarp 
L. CoGsweii, San Gabriel River Wildlife Sanctuary, 
2-610 §. Durfee Ave.. Fl Monte, Calif. 


Noteworthy 


47TH CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT ADDENDA 


| Fad winter's Christmas Bird Count was 
unique. Reports that did not list one or more 
stragglers, rarities, or otherwise unusual species 
were indeed the exception. The conditions that 
existed during this period have been ably sum- 
marized by Ludlow Griscom on p.122 of this issue 
of Audubon Field Notes. 

Participants in the Christmas Bird Count had a 
real “field day”; its editor was in a dilemma! Were 
all of these records reliable? Which ones should be 
accepted with no reservations? Was there a_ pos- 
sibility of mistaken identification? Even recognizing 
the unusual that existed last winter, 
there was only one course to follow—to insert an 
editorial comment in instances where the Count 
rules were not followed. The regulation in question 
states that 


conditions 


in the case of an unusual record, sub- 
stantialting details must be given immediately fol- 
lowing the record, together with the initials of the 
observer vouching for its identification. This is the 
only indication the editor has that the observer 
was aware of the bird’s winter status in his region 
It also lends authenticity to the record for future 
workers attempting to make use of this material. 
Because full details were not furnished for many 
observations, the usual editorial comments were 
made. ‘wo letters have been received criticizing 
this procedure, and we are glad to print them foi 
what light they shed on the records involved. ‘The 
first is from Clifford Pangburn, who reported a pec- 
toral sandpiper on December 23, 1946 at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla.: 
hey have been recorded in Massachusetts 
in mid-November, and at Daytona Beach on No- 
vember 21. remarkable for late 
dates. I therefore did not comment on [the pectoral 


This was a year 
sandpiper], although I saw the bird in a wet pasture 
at 15 feet in bright sunlight. It flew away with the 
characteristic zigzag flight and plenty of the well- 
known ‘creaker’ notes.” 

he second letter is from George G. Williams re- 
garding the count made on December 22, 1946 at 
Houston, Texas: 

“... Naturally where so many people (20) parti- 
cipate in the count, some mistakes may be made: 
and perhaps mistakes were made here. On_ the 


other hand, the person finally responsible for the 
report (myself this time) is always faced with a 
dilemma: He must be brief, and at the same time 
he must give enough details to make the report 
convincing. Since, obviously, full details cannot be 
given for every species seen, the compiles . must 
do two things: first, try to assure himself by per- 
sonal conference that the observation was accurate; 
and second, depend upon his intuition as to what 
the editor will accept without further elaboration. 
This intuition, in turn, is based on an assumption 
of editorial omniscience, which is manifestly unfair 
to the editor. We correspondents are likely to fon 
get that the editor cannot possibly be so familiar 
with our region as we ourselves are. I'm afraid | 
made that mistake in the five cases involved. May 
I take a little space to explain them? 
Farle R. Greene has re 
ported it as ‘wintering regularly’ on the Florida 
Keys (duk, 61: 302); Howell's Florida Bird Life 
(1932) reports it in winter at Miami. Therefore I 
did not think a single winter bird in 
very remarkable. 
“Wood pewee 
fall migrant lingers 
well into November every year, since the autumn 


“Swainson’s hawk 


Texas was 


.. Since the bird is an abundant 
through the region, since it 


migrations are seldom completed in our region un- 
til late in December, and since the last Decembei 
was remarkably mild, a stray wood pewee a month 
late did not seem worth special comment. 

“Barn swallow. ‘This species ordinarily lingers 
even later than the preceding; and it is one of the 
most easily recognized of birds. The six late ling 
erers mentioned in the Bird Count were unusual, 
but [ did not think them too extraordinary. 

“Rough-winged swallow. ‘The species has been re 
ported in previous Counts from the Houston re- 
gion; it has been reported as wintering in both 
Louisiana and Florida. When I reported the bird 
previously, I gave full details; this year I decided 
to omit the details as superfluous. The species 
seems to be normal here in winter. 


“Veery. This is a true anomaly, and the phrase 
‘identification marks carefully checked’ was added 
to the record. Perhaps I should have taken the 
space to add more details.” 





